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Dr. Percival Hall Retires as President 
of Gallaudet College 


(cer COLLEGE holds the distinction of having had 
but two presidents. Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, the 
founder, served for a period of 46 years and was succeeded 
by Dr. Percival Hall, who this year rounds out a 35 year 
term. Prior to assuming this position he served as profes- 
sor of mathematics at the college for 15 years. 
Born in Georgetown, D.C., September 16, 1872, the son 


of Asaph and Angeline Stickney Hall, the former astronomer 
in the service of the United States Government, Dr. Hall’s 
ambition was to specialize in engineering and mathematics. 
He majored in these branches at Harvard and received the 
Bachelors of Arts degree, Magna Cum Laud, in 1892. But 
his life career had veered into other channels, for during 
the senior year he had as his roommate Allan B. Fay, whose 
home was on Kendall Green, and as the result of a visit to 
the home of his friend at Christmas time, the desire to spe- 
cialize in the education of the deaf took firm root. He secured 
a fellowship in the normal training class of 1893 and taught 
for two years at the Fanwood New York School before re- 
turning to Gallaudet College. 

During his career, Dr. Hall has been eminently successful 
in buffeting the cross-currents which, from time to time, have 
assailed the profession of educating the deaf. He has re- 
mained steadfast in his convictions but because of remark- 
able qualities of heart and mind, he has held the confidence, 
respect and admiration of all factions so that while he stands 
at the pinnacle of the profession, he is also the most be- 
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loved man among today’s educators of the deaf. He is idol- 
ized by the Alumni and his sincerity and persuasive meas- 
ures have inspired numerous members of the normal classes 
to remain in the field. 

Dr. Hall’s influence extends far beyond the confines of the 
campus. He has served as President of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and is at present Presi- 
dent of the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf. Positions of honor are frequently held lightly 
but to Dr. Hall, they represent real opportunities for serv- 
ice. As Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference of Executives over a period of many years, his in- 
fluence has been widely felt and the value of his leadership 
is universally recognized. 

Through his efforts the National Research Council was 
prevailed upon to include the survey of Schools for the Deaf 
and he was chosen a member of that Council. 

On September 17, 1942, a banquet was held at the Dodge 
Hotel in Washington, honoring Dr, Hall’s 70th birthday and 
the 50th anniversary of his connection with the education 
of the deaf, At this time the following message was sent by 
President Roosevelt and read by Frederic A. Delano, a mem- 
ber of the College Board of Directors and an uncle of the 
President: “I am glad to express my congratulations. Your 
graduation at Harvard in 1892 is a bond of sympathy, but 
what interests me most is that you have served the people 
who are deaf or partly deaf, for 50 years. We all hear a lot 
of the underprivileged, but I say I take my hat off to those 
who try to make their lives pleasanter, or who, by research 
and intelligent investigation, have made those underprivi- 
leged people happier and more useful citizens.” 

In a letter prepared for the occasion, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Paul V. McNutt, expressed himself as follows: 
“This is a significant milestone in our social and educational 
history. I have followed your work through the years con- 
scious all the while that your achievements in this very spe- 
cialized and extraordinarily useful field were multiplying. 
In recent years .. . I have come to understand the reason for 
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the reputation you have, and the esteem in which you are 
held, not only by your associates and students, but by the 
many thousands all over the country who follow the work 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf.” 

In Mrs. Hall, Dr. Hall has had a loyal and faithful help- 
mate and we wish to extend to this worthy couple the hope 
that in retirement, they may find the comfort and relaxation 
so justly merited. 

May the assurance of work well done and a life truly 
devoted to the welfare of others prove a remunerating factor 
throughout the years which lie ahead. 

IGNATIUS Bsor.EE, Superintendent, 
Maryland State School for the Deaf 


Changes in Administrators 
L.M.E. 


LEONARD M. ELSTAD SUCCEEDS DR. HALL AS 
PRESIDENT OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


The Board of Directors of Gallaudet College at a meeting 
held on May 7, 1945, selected Leonard M. Elstad, Superin- 
tendent of the Minnesota School for the Deaf, as President 
to succeed Dr, Hall who retired at the completion of the 
school year. An account of Dr. Hall’s splendid achievements 
will be found on another page of this issue. Dr. Hall will be 
President Emeritus of the College and continue to serve 
on the Board as its President. 

Mr. Elstad is a graduate of St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minnesota, in the class of 1922. He entered the training class 
at Gallaudet College the same fall. The following year he 
taught at the college and then served as Principal of the 
Kendall School for one year. Then followed a seven year 
association with the Wright Oral School in New York City. 
Mr. Elstad went to the Minnesota School for the Deaf as 


Superintendent in 1932 where he has served until the pres- 
ent time. Mrs. Elstad was also a former instructor in Kendall 
School and in Gallaudet College. Mr. and Mrs. Elstad have 
two daughters, Elizabeth Jane, who will be a sophomore at 
Mount Holyoke College in the fall, and Margaret Jean, eight 
years of age. 


HOWARD M. QUIGLEY TO BE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 


The vacancy created by Mr. Elstad’s selection as Presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College is to be filled by Howard Quigley, 
Superintendent of the Kansas School for the Deaf. Mr. Quig- 
ley is a native of Idaho where he received his college educa- 
tion. He attended Gallaudet College as a Normal and re- 
ceived a degree at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He did further graduate work at Columbia University. He 
was Principal in the Iowa School for several years and has 
been a very successful Superintendent in the Kansas School 
for the past six years. Mrs. Quigley is a former teacher in 
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the Kendall School. The Quigleys have one boy, ten years 
of age. The Minnesota School is fortunate in its choice of 
superintendent. 


STANLEY D. ROTH TO BE HEAD OF THE KANSAS 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


The Board of Regents of the state of Kansas has just an- 
nounced the selection of Stanley D. Roth as Superintendent 
to succeed Howard Quigley who is to be Superintendent of 
the Minnesota School. Mr. Roth is a Minnesotan by birth, 
the son of deaf parents, His father, Louis A. Roth, graduated 
from Gallaudet College in 1897. He retired as instructor 
of printing in the Mipnesota School several years ago. 

Mr. Roth received his education in Minnesota and grad- 
uated from the Gallaudet College Normal Department in 
1934. He has served very successfully as Principal in both 
the West Virginia and Missouri Schools for the Deaf. His 
advancement will be well received throughout the profes- 
sion. 


A. C. MANNING TO RETIRE 


An announcement came through the mail recently an- 
nouncing the retirement of Dr. A. C. Manning as superin- 
tendent of the Western Pennsylvaia School for the Deaf. His 
retirement is to take effect September 1, 1946. The ANNALS 
will carry a complete story on Dr. Manning’s career as an 
educator and administrator in a later issue during the com- 
ing school year. 


SAM B. CRAIG TO SUCCEED DR. A. C. MANNING 


The announcement concerning Dr, Manning’s retirement 
in 1946 also contained the announcement of the selection of 
Mr. Sam B. Craig as his successor. Mr. Craig has been Prin- 
cipal of the Kendall School since 1924 and in this capacity 
has had complete charge of the teacher training course. His 
contributions to the profession have been extensive. The pro- 
fession will appreciate this evidence of the recognition of 
Mr. Craig’s abilities. A more complete account of this change 
will appear in the May issue of the ANNALS prior to the time 
the change is actually made, 


The Education of a Child Handicapped 
by Loss of Hearing 
C. E. Rankin, Pu.D. 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N.C. 
Read before the Second General Session, Medical Society of the 


State of North Carolina, May 3, 1944. From the Section on Ophthal- 
mology and Otolaryngology. 


Reprinted from the North Carolina Medical Journal 
Vol. 6, No. 3, March, 1945 


Copyricut 1945 spy tHe Menpicau Society oF THE 
Strate or NortH 


Reprinted with permission from the author 


r RECENT YEARS, we at the North Carolina School for the 


Deaf have been increasingly aware of the need for a 
better understanding of the precise function of the school 
by citizens of the state generally. It might almost be said 
that the only person who evinces genuine interest in our 
work is the person who has a child in the school; and even 
such a person often does not understand the function of the 
school. For instance, two years ago a woman came into my 
office, leading a little boy who had on only one garment, a 
long skirt reaching to his knees. She put him down on the 
floor; he stayed there, on his hands and knees during our 
entire conference. She told me that she had brought him to 
be admitted to the school. I clapped my hands and the boy 
turned his face toward me, indicating quite clearly that his 
hearing was normal, However, when I attempted to get him 
to do the simplest sort of thing, such as getting up and 
sitting on a chair, he could not follow instructions; he was 
an idiot. When I told the mother that this was not the sort 
of school for the child, she broke into tears, and plead 
piteously with me to take this little handicapped boy off her 
hands, She explained that she was a poor woman, and had 
come a long way to bring the boy, because someone had 
told her that there was a school at Morganton that might 
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take him off her hands and care for him. This scene has been 
repeated many times in my office. So frequently does this 
sort of thing happen that a year ago the Board of Directors 
instructed me to seek an opportunity to appear before super- 
intendents of public welfare, school superintendents, and the 
medical men of the state, in an effort to clarify our function. 


ADMISSION 


Ordinarily children are admitted to the school through the 
departments of public welfare. When we hear of a deaf child 
of school age in a given county, we write to the superin- 
tendent of public welfare of that county, enclose an applica- 
tion blank, and ask that the family be visited and proper 
information secured. The superintendent of public welfare 
fills out the application, signs it, and returns it to us. We then 
seek to get in touch with the parents directly. We like for 
our contact with the parents to include a visit to the school 
with the child sometime during the year preceding admission. 
The parents visit the classrooms, dormitories, and shops; 
they learn how the child lives, and what happens in his 
educational experience. The child, too, comes to think of the 
school as “my school,” often talking to the other children 
in the family about going to “my school” next fall. 

In a good many cases, our first contact with deaf children 
comes through a physician. Sometimes a general practitioner 
who has discovered a deaf child in the community writes to 
us, but more frequently, of course, our inquiries come from 
specialists in the field of eye, ear, nose and throat work. Some 
of these physicians know about the school because there are 
deaf people in their communities who are students there, or 
who have graduated from the school. In a very few cases, the 
physicians themselves have visited the school. 


History or SCHOOL 


The North Carolina School for the Deaf was opened at 
Morganton in 1894 under the leadership of Dr. E. McK. 
Goodwin; for forty-three years he was its Superintendent, 
and as it stands today, it is his handiwork, For fifty years 
prior to the opening of the school at Morganton, education 
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of the deaf had been conducted, along with the education of 
the blind, in Raleigh. In some states the education of the 
deaf and the blind is still combined in one institution. It 
is interesting to note, in passing, that this year marks the 
centenary of education for the deaf in North Carolina, and 
the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the school at Mor- 
ganton. 
CHARACTER OF THE STUDENT Bopy 

The question which is probably uppermost in your minds 
is, “What kind of handicap do you deal with in this insti- 
tution?” 

The law provides that the institution is to be operated for 
the purpose of the education of those persons between the 
ages of 6 and 21, who are so handicapped by deafness that 
they cannot be benefited by training in a regular public 
school. 

In normal times our enrollment runs about 400. It is some- 
what less than this now, because of the unusual opportunities 
for employment of our older boys and girls. 

Of course, as you can readily understand, deafness, like 
blindness, is a relative term. A person can be as “blind as a 
bat,” or as “deaf as a post.” Such a person, of course, has no 
possibility of receiving any stimulation whatever through his 
eye or ear. Should the auditory nerve in the ear, or the area 
in the brain which receives stimulations from the auditory 
nerve, be destroyed, such a person could be said to be totally 
deaf. Relatively few people are so handicapped. Many more 
of them have a certain residuum of hearing which in some 
cases can be utilized in communication, A person who has 
a considerable percentage of residual hearing can often, 
with an electric hearing aid, secure a correction to almost 
normal hearing. In fact, it is estimated that a person with 
a 20 per cent loss of hearing needs no correction of any sort. 
By being careful he can understand ordinary conversations. 
A person with a greater loss of hearing begins to have to 
make more than ordinary adjustments to life. With a loss 
of as much as 60 per cent, a person is so severely handicapped 
as to need special means of communication. It is with this 
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class of persons—those severely handicapped by loss of hear- 
ing—that our school attempts to deal. We find it advisable 
in some instances to admit children who have a loss of 
hearing of less than 60 per cent, in order to give them an 
opportunity to learn to wear a hearing aid, and to learn lip 
reading. Some of these children, after remaining a year in 
our school, are able to return to public school and graduate 
there. Some of you may know of the case of Jimmy Shoe- 
maker, a star football player of Charlotte. Jimmy came to 
us at the age of 12, learned lip-reading, and carried along 
with his school work on the same level as his grade in public 
school. He was finally fitted with a hearing aid, and returned 
to the Charlotte Public Schools. 

We are frequently asked what percentage of our students 
were born deaf, and what percentage have been deafened 
since birth. A study made some years ago, which attempted 
to cover the entire deaf population of the state, indicated 
that about 48 per cent were congenitally deaf, and about 
52 per cent.were adventitiously deaf. A study made last year 
by O. W. Underhill among the families of our students indi- 
cates that there has not been much change in these per- 
centages in recent years. No study has been made in this 
locality concerning the character and extent of the loss of 
hearing in these two groups. It is generally conceded, how- 
ever, that on the whole the congenitally deaf suffer from a 
greater loss of hearing. A factor which has to be considered, 
* however, is the frequent total lack of speech in the home 
background of the congenitally deaf, and the use of sign 
language and finger spelling exclusively. 

It might be of interest to the medical profession to know 
something of the causes of deafness, A recent survey made 
in the upper school, among 156 unselected students furnish- 
ing reliable information, shows that 59, or 37.8 per cent, lost 
their hearing in early childhood, 12 of them after the age of 
6. Of this number, 24 owe their loss of hearing to spinal 
meningitis. In 22, or 14.1 per cent, the causes of deafness 
were Other illnesses such as scarlet fever, typhoid fever, and 
ear infections, in later childhood. Seventy-five, or 48 per 
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cent, of the 156 students were born deaf. Forty-one of these 
have one or more deaf sisters or brothers; 12 are children of 
deaf parents, and 18 are children of hearing parents having 
deaf relatives. 

Physicians could render valuable service by ascertaining 
in early infancy whether or not deafness has been inherited 
by the offspring of deaf partners, or of hearing partners 
having deaf ancestors or relatives. We have had in school 
children of deaf parents who were themselves thought to be 
deaf, but were found to have normal hearing; they simply 
had had no chance to make use of it. On the other hand, 
many deaf children are considered normal until they reach 
the age of 2 or 3 years. Much good could be done by putting 
hearing children of deaf parents in such environments that 
they would not lose anything in the early training of hearing 
and of speech, and by preparing deaf children of hearing 
parents for school by means of lip-reading. 


CURRICULUM 


By keeping our school work on a par with that in the 
public schools we make it easier for children to come to us 
for a period, then return to more normal living and a closer 
contact with home. We have a curriculum running through 
twelve grades of work which is almost identical with that of 
the public schools in North Carolina. Most of our children, 
however, take longer to finish their schooling than do hear- 
ing children. Our school normally admits a child at 6 years 
of age, and the first three years of this time must be given 
to the acquisition of language, of lip-reading, and the begin- 
nings of speech. During this time, if he has good mentality, 
he may acquire a reading and writing vocabulary of as much 
as two thousand words; the child with normal hearing may 
have a vocabulary of this size at 6 years of age. This means 
that our deaf children are entering what we know as normal 
first grade work at the age of 9. If they go through twelve 
grades at the normal rate of speed, they will graduate at 21. 

In addition to the academic curriculum we provide a broad 
general course in vocational education, beginning about the 
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eighth grade with general shop and going through the twelfth 
grade with specialization in certain vocations. For boys we 
provide training in agriculture, cabinet making, metals 
work, clothing repair and upkeep (dry cleaning), and print- 
ing; for girls, training in agriculture, home economics 
(cookery), laundering, typing, handicrafts and sewing. 
This system of vocational education is supplemented by 
having each boy or girl who completes school enter an occu- 
pation under what is known as the Federal Rehabilitation 
Act, Under this arrangement, the child is placed in “on-the- 
job” training for a period of three to six months, or some- 
times for a period of a year or more. Part or all of this phase 
of his educational expense is taken care of by federal grant. 


THE PROBLEM OF PARTIALLY DEAF CHILDREN 


There are a great many children who are struggling to get 
through school in North Carolina with a loss of hearing so 
great as to create difficulty for them in their school work. 
This problem is being taken over by the State Department 
of Health, which is conducting a survey to locate all children 
with as much as 9 decibels loss of hearing. The plan is to 
work out corrective measures which will meet the needs of 
these children—in some cases moving them to the front of 
the room, in others providing an electrical hearing aid, and 
in still others, sending them to special institutions. It cer- 
tainly is to be hoped that when this program is under way 
we can help many, many boys and girls who are now becom- 
ing discouraged and losing out in school because of this 
physical handicap. Particularly heartening is the possibility 
which is just now opening up for the use of the portable 
electric hearing aid, which can in many instances bring 
about a sufficient correction to enable the person to live 
normally among hearing people. In some instances* of course, 
the person’s hearing loss is severe in the range of sound fre- 
quencies that cover ordinary human speech. In such in- 
stances, while the person may show a good percentage of 
hearing, he may find difficulty in securing the correction 
that will enable him to communicate with others. 
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CoNTRIBUTIONS WHICH CAN Br MApDE By PHYSICIANS 


May I take the liberty, in closing, of suggesting some prac- 
tical ways in which you, as physicians in this commonwealth, 
can help in selecting and bringing into the school those chil- 
dren whose education we are prepared to handle. 

First. We always want an otclogical examination, To the 
general practitioner, I want to say that it will be helpful to 
both you and the school, if you can refer every child suffer- 
ing from a loss of hearing to an otologist for examination and 
recommendation. 

Second. Be certain that the child is suffering from a hear- 
ing loss, and does not have aphasia, or some other handicap 
which has removed from him the capacity to speak. Our 
teachers are trained to teach the child suffering from severe 
or total loss of hearing, and not the hearing child who is 
suffering from a speech difficulty. Our staff is called upon 
at present, however, to deal with these cases, because there 
is no provision for handling such handicapped children in 
our state school system. 

Third. Physicians often know the life of their communities 
much more intimately than do the school officials. Often they 
know about a child with severe loss of hearing, who cannot 
get along in school, and is kept at home. We hope physicians 
will report such cases, and help us to get such children into 
school. This can be done, either by writing directly to the 
school, or by getting in touch with the county superintendent 
of public welfare. Often parents are emotionally conditioned 
toward the child with a handicap, and do not want to send 
him away to school. Sometimes a visit to the school, where 
they can see the opportunities to be offered their child, 
changes their attitude completely. 

Fourth. We cannot, of course, enforce attendance as long 
as a child is allowed to go to a regular public school, sit in 
the back of the room, and be passed along from year to 
year by the teacher. The only way we can enforce the 
attendance law is to have such children shut out of regular 
schools. 

Fifth. These children should be put into school as early as 
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possible. If a child is of normal development and apparently 
normal intelligence, he should be admitted at 6 years of age. 
If a child is not well developed, however, and is apparently 
of slow mentality, we sometimes advise delaying his admis- 
sion for one or two years. This advice is given only after a 
personal interview and careful examination of the child by 
members of our staff. We have no provision now for children 
under 6 years of age, although the trend in the education of 
the deaf indicates that children should perhaps be admitted 
at 3 or 4 years of age. It is to be hoped that something can 
be done about pre-school training of deaf children in our 
state. 

Sixth. Physicians often ask, “Can a child put on a hearing 
aid and remain at home?” We say, “No.” The individual 
hearing aid is expensive, the least expensive costing $40.00, 
and it is difficult to get a small child to use this delicate piece 
of equipment intelligently. A child under 12 years of age is 
rarely able to use an individual hearing aid to any advan- 
tage. Furthermore, a hearing loss seems to be most advan- 


tageously corrected by the combination of lip-reading and 
electrical stimulation. Facility in this combination is diffi- 
cult to acquire, and certainly requires the services of 
specially trained teachers. It seems, therefore, that in every 
case where the loss of hearing is severe enough to require 
electrical stimulation the child should be sent to our school 
for a varying period of special rehabilitation training. 
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A Review of the Little Paper Family 
for 1944-45* 


Tuomas A, Utmer, B.A.** 
Instructor, Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon 


A History oF THE LITTLE PaPer FAMILY 


I THE YEARS 1929 to 1935, Professor Irving S. Fusfeld, then 

editor of the ANNALS, published what he was pleased to 
term “A Review of the Little Paper Family.” This review 
was greatly appreciated by the profession and it was decided 
to present another review, this time for the year 1944-1945. 

To all accounts, credit for establishing the first paper in a 
school for the deaf seems to belong to the Ohio School when, 
in October, 1868, a paper was printed entitled The Mutes’ 
Chronicle. Another paper, Vis-a-Vis, was also published at 
the Ohio School and ran concurrently with The Chronicle. 
The Vis-a-Vis was discontinued in 1886. The title of The 


Mutes’ Chronicle was changed to The Ohio Chronicle in 
1894. The Kentucky Standard came into being in April, 
1874, and The Virginia Guide, then known as The Goodson 
Gazette, was started in December, 1874. The Georgia Cave 
Spring Enterprise, also seems to have started in 1874. It was 
not for the deaf children but was circulated among hearing 


* This “Review of The Little Paper Family for 1944-45” has been 
—_ as a partial requirement for the M.A. degree at Gallaudet 

ollege. 

** Thomas A. Ulmer became deaf at the age of ten. He attended 
the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf (Mt. Airy) and was graduated 
in 1927 as valedictorian. He received his high school diploma from 
the Williamsport, Pennsylvania, High School in 1930. He attended 
Gallaudet College for four years and was granted his B.A. in 1934. 
Since that time he has been on the staff of the Oregon School for 
the Deaf, where at present he is an instructor in the advanced de- 
partment. Since 1935 he has been in charge of Boy Scout work, the 
literary society, and recently, of physical education for boys. Since 
serving as scoutmaster, he has received the eagle badge, and the 
Scoutmaster’s Key. His troop has established the remarkable record 
of twenty-three eagle scouts in ten years. He is a poet of some note. 
Several of his poems have appeared in the Portland (Oregon) Sun- 
day Journal, and numerous anthologies, among them being Who’s 
Who in Poetry in America, 1941. 
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people. The Mute Journal of Nebraska; Michigan Deaf- 
Mute Mirror; The Silent Observer (Tennessee) ; The Gopher, 
later the Mute Companion of Minnesota; all had their be- 
ginning around 1874-1876. In most cases, the title contained 
the word “mute” but these were all deleted later. Without 
exception, all of the papers were started as a means of in- 
struction in printing, to keep the parents informed as to the 
general welfare and progress of their children, to keep the 
alumni in contact with their school, and to have an outlet 
for the creative efforts of the pupils. 

It is difficult to say exactly when the term “Little Paper 
Family” was first applied to the publications prepared by 
our schools. The ANNALS, Volume 68, page 90, uses the term 
and it seems to have been in general use among the editors 
of the papers. Professor Fusfeld furnishes the following in- 
formation: 

“It was a term long in vogue when I [Fusfeld] came upon the 
scene. As a matter of fact, at meetings of the convention, it was 


customary for editors and superintendents to get together for at least 
one Little Paper Family Banquet.” 


The “Little Paper Family” is also known as “The Little 
Paper Fraternity,” the latter term being coined by Professor 
Fusfeld. 

During the past several years many of the papers have 
changed their format, the number of issues, and the num- 
ber of pages. Another notable change was in the writers, 
many new names appearing among the contributors. These 
changes, however, did not affect the quality nor the con- 
tents of our Little Paper Family. As in the past, the articles 
dealt with questions concerning the education of the deaf, 
presenting problems and answers that were calculated to 
improve present-day conditions. 

One of the major issues of the past year was the contro- 
versy between the National Association of the Deaf on the 
one hand, and the American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped on the other. Prominent educators expressed 
their views as to the value of the two organizations. Another 
important issue discussed was the methods used in giving vo- 
cational training to our students and its value in the post- 
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war period. In almost every instance it was pointed out that 
our schools were behind the times, that our shop language 
needed brushing up, and that our students should be given 
more time in the shops in order to learn that past per- 
formances help but it is the present ability and attitude of 
the worker that count the most. Many editorials expressed 
concern over the shifting deaf worker. Repeated warning was 
given that if the deaf did not fight to keep the working privi- 
leges obtained under the present labor shortage, the deaf 
would again be discriminated against and go through a 
period of unemployment. 

There were so many interesting articles on topics of im- 
portance that it was difficult to select from among them. 
Space prevents the inclusion of them all. Those here included 
give a retrospect of the year. 


INTRODUCTION 


In compiling this “Review of the Little Paper Family for 
1944-1945” it has been the intent of the writer to record only 
those subjects dealing with the betterment of the education 
of the deaf. Many ideas were put forth but only a few have 
been selected for reproduction here. In some instances the 
author of the article is known and, where this is true, due 
credit has been given. In a majority of the quotations, the 
authors failed to sign the products of their pens. To them 
the compiler wishes to offer his apologies, and at the same 
time extend his thanks for the material supplied. 

The Little Paper Family for the past year had many in- 
teresting articles. In making his selections from the dif- 
ferent papers, the writer had several things in mind. First, 
he selected those articles that would prove of most interest 
to the educators of the deaf; and, second, he tried to choose 
those articles that contained worthwhile ideas and informa- 
tion. 

The different articles have been arranged alphabetically 
under titles appropriate to the material contained in the 
article. Thus, all extracts dealing with finger spelling or 
manual instruction are listed under the heading “Manual 
Alphabet.” 
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It is the hope of the writer that these articles will prove 
of interest to the reader. If the research worker and the 
educator of the deaf are benefited by this collection of 
opinions on the education of the deaf, the writer will have 
considered his time well spent. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Lone Star for September 15, 1944, lauds an event 
unique in the annals of eleemosynary institutions. A Teach- 
ers’ and Employees’ Institute planned along the lines of those 
held by county superintendents with their teachers was held 
at the Texas School for the Deaf. It was well attended also 
by the faculty of the Negro School for the Deaf. Every part 
of an Institution depends upon, and must be correlated with, 
every other part, there can be no “each department for it- 
self.” Our children deserve the best, and this can be achieved 
only when we work in harmony. 


“Cooperation seemed to be the theme or key word to the entire 
session as heads of the various departments in bringing their discus- 
sions emphasized the importance of cooperation between their par- 
ticular division with those immediately connected with their group. 
The responsibility of one segment to the other in promoting the 
welfare of the children from dormitory through the dining room, 
hospital, school, and chapel was clearly defined in the four-day 
session. 


The Rushmore Beacon carries good news to all its readers 
of the December, 1944, issue. The people of South Dakota 
by a large majority, transferred the South Dakota School 
to the Board of Regents. 


“At a general election on November 7th, the voters of the state 
approved the amendment calling for the transfer of the School for 
the Deaf and the School for the Blind from the Board of Charities 
and Corrections to the Board of Regents. 

The measure calling for the change in the supervisory boards was 
introduced in the 1943 Legislature as House Joint Resolution No. 3 
which passed in the Senate by a vote of 28 to 6 and passed in the 
House by a 74 to 0 vote. 

The amendment was then referred to the people on election day, 
and approved by a substantial majority.” 


J. A. Raney, Superintendent of the Indiana School for the 
Deaf, tells about a building program prepared for his school. 
The Hoosier for December, 1944, gives a preview of the pro- 
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gram. The Indiana School is fortunate in having plans un- 
derway for future expansion. 


“August 28, 1944, the State Budget Committee and the Director 
made a preliminary study of the post-war needs of our school and 
at that time a program was outlined and filed with the committee. 
The total program as outlined was limited to the minimum essen- 
tials necessary and needed to provide the type of educational facili- 
ties merited by the deaf children of Indiana. 

The program set out was divided into the following: 


A. Structures, Proper Utility Extensions for Same 

B. Major Repairs, Improvements and Conversions 

C. Mechanical Additions, Extensions and Utilities 

D. General Service Items for Entire Institution, and 
E. Emergency Equipment Needs for Entire Institution.” 


The Missouri Record for January, 1945, carries a reprint 
from The Fulton Daily Sun-Gazette saying that the Mis- 
souri School has been recommended to the state legislature 
as deserving of a new school plant. This is another instance 
wherein a far-sighted state plans to take care of the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 


“A 40-million-dollar building program for the improvement of 
state-owned educational institutions which would include $1,982,000 
for nine new buildings and equipment at the Missouri School for 
the Deaf here, was proposed today by Gov. Forrest Donnell in his 
address at the opening session of the new legislature. 

Recommendations covered in the proposed program were drawn 
up by the Board of Visitors of the University of Missouri, which 
made the survey at Donnell’s request. 

‘The School for the Deaf at Fulton,’ the committee said, ‘must be 
virtually rebuilt. The present buildings have been repeatedly con- 
demned by the insurance and safety inspections as a great hazard 
to the students.’ ” 


The Oregon School, according to a report in The Oregon 
Outlook for January, 1945, is among those schools fortunate 
in having new buildings prepared for construction in the near 
future. 


“The Oregon State Board of Control has employed Wolff and 
Phillips, architects of Portland, Oregon, to plan the new primary 
building that is to be constructed when materials are available. 

Mr. Wolff called on Superintendent Clatterbuck the first week 
in January and discussed plans for the building. All blue prints are 
to be made so that everything will be ready to start work imme- 
diately when labor and materials are ready. 

The new building will house the primary children and will con- 
tain dormitories, playrooms, supervisor’s rooms, office, linen rooms, 
storage space, etc. The present quarters of the primary pupils will 
be remodeled and used for a boys’ dormitory.” 
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All educators of the deaf know that schools for the blind 
and the deaf should be in separate plants. Methods of in- 
struction are entirely different but to most laymen both the 
blind and the deaf are handicapped and should be placed 
under one system. The Arkansas Optic for March, 1945, 
announces that a proposed plan to merge the schools for the 
deaf and the blind of that state has been dropped. 


“The proposed measure to operate the Schools for the Deaf and 
Blind, situated within a stone’s throw of each other, under a single 
budget with one administrative set-up for both schools has been 
abandoned. 

Governor Ben Laney in an initial statement to the press an- 
nounced that he would protect the interests of both schools. He 
gave the proposed plan to consolidate the two schools under one 
head careful study. After considering all phases of the proposed 
measure, Governor Laney, in what he termed his final statement in 
regard to ‘unnecessary agitation’ over the proposed consolidation of 
the Schools for the Deaf and Blind, said he would make no recom- 
mendation for consolidating the schools.” 

The problem of methods is always with us, and never 
seems to arrive at a settlement. There are some educators 
who hold for the pure oral system, others who favor the 
combined system, but none of them favor the old system of 
pure manual instruction. The oral and the combined sys- 
tem have their champions, each stressing the good points 
of their respective systems. There are instances to prove 
that the oral method is the best, and other instances to show 
it is a failure. It is not the system that is important, it is 
the education that the pupil receives that proves of para- 
mount importance. The oral system is very good if not 
carried too far. Pupils who make very slow progress under 
the oral method should be given a chance under the manual 
system, and this chance should be given before it is too late 
for the pupil to benefit. Wesley Lauritsen, in an editorial in 
The Companion for April, 1945, gives an account of a meet- 
ing of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf held at the Volta Bureau in January, 
1945. 

“The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf has enjoyed a considerable prestige for the last quarter 
of a century and more because its high and noble purpose has been 


to conduct a ceaseless search for a better way of life for deaf children 
and because the men and women who have held office in the or- 
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ganization have been of the highest type, acknowledged leaders in 
the profession of educating the deaf. 

Dr. Gruver, able and tactful executive, made a masterly address in 
which he reviewed the work of the Association. His statement on the 
problem of methods is clear and concise. It brings out points that 
many persons in the profession have not clearly understood. We are 
taking the liberty to reproduce this statement here on our editorial 
page: 

Tue ProstemM or MetHops 

I hope you will always remember that the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf is not, and never 
has been, a ‘pure oral’ organization. Our organizers made a clear 
and very wise distinction between (1) the teaching of speech and 
(2) teaching by means of the oral method. If we keep that distinction 
in mind, it will help us avoid many difficulties. 

There are many conscientious educators of the deaf, some of them 
members of our organization, who do not believe that every deaf 
child can be educated orally. They feel that some children will never 
acquire speech and lip reading on which they can rely, and that these 
can gain more facility in written English and more knowledge of 
facts if most of their time in school is devoted to these achievements 
and little or none is spent on oral work. At the same time, these 
educators all profess a strong belief in the value of speech and lip 
reading for those children who can learn to use them effectively. An 
organization that supports the ‘pure oral’ method arouses their 
antagonism; one that supports the teaching of speech, endeavors to 
improve speech teaching and to extend it to all who are capable of 
profiting by it, commands their respect and attracts their membership. 
The Board of Directors of The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has always included some mem- 
bers of this type. 

Other members have been firm in the belief that a deaf child, if 
well taught, can go just as far educationally by the oral method as by 
any other method and will have an additional asset in at least some 
knowledge of speech and lip reading. Those of us who hold this latter 
opinion have no quarrel with those who do not share it. We have 
one way, and only one way, to convince them: by improving the 
quality of speech and lip reading in our schools. On that point we 
are all in agreement, and on that rock we have. built our Association. 
It should be well understood by every Board member; it would be 
better if it were understood also by all who deal with the deaf, and 
by the deaf themselves.” 


When a person is young little thought is given to the 
future. With the passing of the years a person looks toward 
the future and wonders if his old age will be secure. Many 
private industries relieve their workers’ fears of the future 
by having compulsory retirement benefits included in their 
pay-roll deductions. If a person refuses to join these benefits 
he is automatically discharged from the plant. Teachers long 
have fought for a retirement system in the states wherein 
they work. Some of our schools for the deaf are part of 
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their state’s retirement system, Illinois, Ohio, California, and 
Washington being among them. Now, news comes that the 
Oregon School is fortunate in being included in this group. 
The Oregon Outlook for April, 1945, in an article by Super- 
intendent Clatterbuck, explains Oregon’s retirement system. 


“A statewide system of retirement, disability, and death benefits 
for all public employes was adopted by the forty-third Legislative 
Assembly, The teachers and all employes of the School for the Deaf 
are covered by the law. 

The employes and the employing agency will contribute identical 
amounts to the fund. The employer will withhold the employe’s 
amount from his salary. 

The retirement age will be 65 and after 30 years of service, with 
retirement benefits approximately one-half the average salary in the 
preceding five years. Employes have the option of retiring at 60 but 
their benefits would be less. If agreeable to the employer and ap- 
proved by the retirement board an employe may stay on the payroll 
after retirement age. Permission must be renewed for each year. 

If an employe leaves his job in the first ten years and has not 
attained his earliest retirement age, he may withdraw all the money 
he has paid in to the fund. If the employe has paid into the fund 
for more than ten years and leaves his job before reaching the earliest 
retirement age his account shall remain to his credit in the fund to be 
paid to him when he does reach the retirement age. 

The present law provides for credit for past service up to twenty 
years. The monthly benefits for past service would amount to ap- 
proximately $2.50 times the number of years of service up to twenty 
years. Thus a person with twenty years past service would receive 
$2.50 times 20 or $50 per month plus any amounts he might pay in 
himself before reaching the retirement age. 

The employes will begin paying into the fund on July 1, 1946, and 
first retirement payments will begin July 1, 1947.” 


ATHLETICS 


Deaf athletes are still trying to make good in the major 
leagues. Zipp Newman of the Birmingham Age-Herald 
writes in Baseball Digest for October, 1944, that a young 
deaf man, Richard Sipek, will be given a try-out with the 
Cincinnati Reds of the National League. The Hoosier, In- 
diana, for November, 1944, reprinted the article and men- 
tions that Sipek is a product of the Indiana School for the 
Deaf. There have been other deaf men in the majors, Luther 
“Dummy” Taylor with the New York Giants, and 
“Dummy” Hoy with the Cincinnati Reds, both teams of the 
National League. Sipek, so the account goes, has natural 
ability and deafness is no handicap to this cheerful, hard- 
working ball player. 
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“Sipek reports to the Cincinnati Reds next spring with a fair chance 
of sticking. He is a natural ball player, determined to become the 
first deaf man to play in the majors since “Dummy” Taylor was a 
New York Giant forty years ago. 

Sipek well rewarded the Barons for recalling him. He finished the 
season hitting 336 in seventy-four games and he was voted by the 
fans the most popular Baron, which placed his picture in the Baronial 
Hall of Fame. 

In all the history of the Southern league there never has been a 
more accurate throwing outfielder and this includes Tris Speaker and 
Joe Jackson, There have been many outfielders with stronger throw- 
ing arms than Sipek’s good right, but none more accurate. 

Sipek is no sensational player. But he is steady, he has better than 
average speed, and he gets a good break on the ball and covers plenty 
of territory.” 


CHAPEL 


Guest speakers are always welcome when they visit our 
schools to give a talk to the pupils. The Alabama Messen- 
ger for November-December, 1944, tells of the visit of Miss 
Teh-Yin-Ma of China, and the talk she gave to the pupils 
of the Alabama School. Next to visual education, guest 
speakers are the best means of educating our pupils and 
giving them a living example of countries or subjects repre- 
sented. 

“During her stay of several weeks in Talladega, Miss Teh-Yin-Ma, 
noted Chinese scholar and social worker was an interested visitor at 
our school for the Deaf, where she made an address on the morning 


sa i aa 15, and inspected the different departments of the 
school. 


After an appreciative introduction by Miss Eugenia Thornton, the 
honored visitor caught the attention of the school by pointing out 
the difference between the letters of our alphabet and the characters 
of the Chinese language. Two of these characters were drawn on the 
black-board and explained by her. . . . Mei, meaning ‘beautiful,’ and 
Kuo, country.” 

Chapel talks play an important role in our school activi- 
ties. The topics discussed are varied, but helpful. One of the 
most important subjects is about rules, why we have them, 
and why they should be obeyed. The Pelican [Louisiana] 
for February, 1945, has an interesting account of a chapel 
talk given by Mrs, Jones, supervising teacher of primary 
grades. 


“All of us, said Mrs. Jones, must be willing at all times to learn. 
A man who knows a great deal about a few things will understand 
that there are many other things about which he knows very little. 
Many of the young soldiers, graduates of colleges, thought they had 
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completed their education, but the army selected those with the best 
education and the best minds and sent them back to school where 
they could learn more. Good teachers in our school and in other 
schools are constantly studying to improve their work. When you 
leave school, you may think that you know your job perfectly, but if 
you keep your eyes open and your mind open, you will learn new 
things, and you will learn new ways of doing old things. Machinery 
and methods are changing every day, and your employer will expect 
you to keep up with these changes. Be willing to learn.” 


Courses or STupy 


The trend toward unity and similar courses of study 
among the different state schools received a boost when rep- 
resentatives of eight schools met in informal session and de- 
cided to exchange results of achievement tests. The School 
Helper [Georgia] for October, 1944, says: 


“Representatives of eight widely scattered schools, namely from 
Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New York [Rochester], Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Texas, and Utah, in an informal meeting, decided that the 
various schools for the deaf could accrue worthwhile benefits by ex- 
changing results of identical tests. In fact ‘they wondered and still 
the wonder grew’ why schools had not done more of this in estab- 
lishing bases for measuring results within given schools. 

With this group, to think was to do. It so happened that each of 
them was uniformly employing the use of Stanford Achievement 
Tests. Since then all these schools have exchanged testing results of 
the preceding four years. This included scores made by all pupils 
above the primary level, together with other related data as age 
at last testing, number of years in school, age at the onset of deaf- 
ness, audiometric scores, etc. This makes a splendid comparative study 
and, even with this limited sampling, is very revealing. Since scho- 
lastic achievement should be approximately the same in each school, 
all conditions being equal, the value of this particular study cannot 
be overestimated.” 


Tue Dear TEACHER 


Mr. Winfield 8S. Runde deplores the lack of deaf teachers 
in some of our state schools. Writing in The Deaf Missis- 
stppian for March, 1945, which copied the article from the 
O, A. D. News [Ontario Association of the Deaf News] he 
regrets the fact that the Ontario Department of Education 
will not hire deaf teachers. 

“Tt is my understanding that there is in existance a policy regulated 
by the Department of Education, Ontario, which offers no oppor- 
tunity whatever for highly educated deaf pedagogues to serve on the 
faculty of the Belleville School for the Deaf. I cannot see the wisdom 


‘of such a backward plan. 
During my long tenure as a classroom teacher I have had oppor- 
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tunity to observe and study the relative merits of both hearing and 
deaf pedagogues. Out of that experience and the innumerable contacts, 
I have formed convictions that I sincerely believe are for the best 
interests of the deaf children in our public residential schools. 

I believe that every school for the deaf, including state owned 
boarding schools and day schools, should have on its faculty one or 
several competent college-educated deaf teachers, depending on the 
size of the faculty. Contrary to the assertion of certain overzealous 
advocates of the oral method, who claim it to be the only method 
that should envelop the deaf child, the method that holds out to 
him the sole means of acquiring a normal education and restoration to 
the society of men, the deaf teacher and the educated deaf adults 
don’t oppose the teaching of speech and lip-reading to deaf children. 
The fact is the educated deaf do encourage and believe in speech 
teaching for those deaf children who may profit by the method. But 
they also know that there are a great many children in our schools 
for the deaf who will never learn to enunciate intelligible speech. 
They believe that the sooner this fact is recognized in the lower 
grades and such children are accorded proper placement, viz., a 
change of method of instruction and approach—writing and free use 
of the manual alphabet—the better are their chances of acquiring 
language comprehension and usage. 

The deaf teacher, by reason of his hard experiences and outside 
contacts—his struggles to master his handicap—becomes a great 
asset to our specialized educational system, and as such he is an 
inspiration to the pupils because they see in him the life that they 
themselves must lead. To be a success, to be independent, they see 
in the deaf teacher an example which they absorb and feel that they 
should emulate. 

The deaf teacher sustains the noblest traditions of the teaching 
profession. He is scholarly; he continually searches for truths and 
more and more knowledge; he travels to far places to open to his 
mind vistas that he may translate in his life as a classroom pedagogue. 
He is loyal to his school and the sacred trust that is his responsibility. 
He is the heart and soul of his school because, naturally, his all is 
with those who look up to him for guidance and inspiration. They 
understand from contacts with him—they emerge into a realization 
of the hard road they may have to travel, so the sphere of the deaf 
teacher’s influence ameliorates the harsh conditions of the life out 
in the world that eventually they must, as citizens, experience in 
the fearful struggle to successfully compete with normal men in the 
great and complicated hearing world. 

The Gallaudet College trained scholarly deaf teacher—the kind of 
teacher who possesses the Godgiven native aptitude in his association 
with pupils and also the important proper understanding of peda- 
gogical procedure and approach, is sought by the heads of schools 
for the deaf educators of understanding of the needs and the rights of 
deaf children. These educators, these hearing leaders of American 
schools for the deaf retain on their faculties the deaf teachers whom 
they regard as indispensable, There is today hardly a state school 
for the deaf in the United States that has not on its list of educators 
a fair quota of deaf pedagogues. And to these deaf teachers the heads 
of schools ascribe the success in preparing for college entrance pupils 
of ability so aspiring for higher education. 

Hearing teachers of the deaf of long experience in the classroom, 
those who possess a consummate knowledge of the psychology and the 
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needs of the deaf child, realize fully the necessity of inclusion of 
deaf teachers on the faculty. 

In American schools for the deaf employment of deaf teachers 
today is increasing as the need of their services is recognized by the 
authorities. Schools that employ them stand high on educational 
achievement.” 


EDUCATION 


Supt. Joseph E. Healy in The Virginia Guide of October, 
1944, gave an interesting talk at the first teachers’ meeting 
held for the scholastic year. The school’s objective was re- 
stated and what the school expected of the staff was given 
in plain language. He stressed loyalty, promptness, extra 
assignments, school housekeeping, and staff changes. It 
applies not only to the staff of the Virginia School but to the 
staff of every school in the country. In part, he said: 


“The objective of this school is to put the interests of the pupils of 
the school first, that the school existed for them and that we were 
here for the purpose of serving them and building them into worth- 
while and competent citizens of this state and nation. 

Absolute loyalty to the objectives and philosophy of the ad- 
ministration of the school as they have been outlined from time to 
time should always be observed. You, of course, have the privilege of 
urging a modification of these objectives. But, failing to secure these 
modifications, there remains the obligation to carry out these aims to 
the best of your ability in the field to which you are assigned without 
complaint and with due regard to the courtesies due those under 
whom you work and with whom you are associated. 

Every member of the staff of the school has a definite assignment 
as to time for reporting for duty. This assignment means the definite 
time scheduled and not two or three minutes after that time. 

There is also, I think, a definite responsibility resting upon each 
staff member to try to find some extra duty beyond the regular cur- 
riculum of the school which he can perform which will enrich the 
school’s offering to its pupils. 

We will have different opinions as to methods of procedure, of 
course, but individual ideas while they may always be expressed, 
should always be submerged to the general policy of the school and 
each one should strive to the utmost of his ability to do his particular 
job without infringement upon another’s sphere and with due regard 
to each others’ feelings and wishes.” 


Not all pupils are capable of going on to higher educa- 
tion, and we wonder why some schools waste time on trying 
to give extra learning to those who cannot benefit from it. 
Our curriculum is constantly being changed to meet changing 
conditions. We try to make our schools as nearly like the 
public schools as possible. Is this necessary? Superintendent 
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Leonard M. Elstad in The Companion for March, 1945, 
does not think so. 


“Leaders in the field of education are assigned one of the most 
difficult tasks in the modern world, a task which will increase in 
difficulty with the advent of the postwar era—heads of many schools 
are seeking to revise their curricula to keep up with the demands of 
modern living and more and more are departing from the “little red 
schoolhouse” methods of the three R’s.’ So reads part of an article 
in a daily newspaper of recent date. 

Educational leaders in our schools for the deaf have some serious 
thinking to do along these lines also, There will always be a small 
percentage of our school population who can go on to college. They 
should have this right. Their course of study must of necessity include 
college preparatory work. The group will be a very small one. There 
is a real question as to whether those who do not intend to go on to 
college should use their time and energies on higher mathematics, 
advanced English, science, etc. Usually a careful test will reveal that 
these young people are not prepared for this ‘rich diet.’ If this is 
true, wouldn’t it be good educational procedure to make work on 
the three R’s more intensive so that when these young men and 
women leave school they will have a real knowledge of a few essen- 
tials. They can then go on with their education after school days are 
over because they can read with understanding and appreciation. 

The Georgie, School for the Deaf has recently been surveyed. The 
High School Department has been certified because its standards 
meet the requirement of the State Department of Education. This 
is certainly an accomplishment. Concessions have been allowed in the 
Academic Department. The Vocational Department surpassed general 
high school requirements. A similar situation exists in most schools 
for the deaf. The old question pops up in all our schools from time to 
time, ‘Where is my child in school as compared with his hearing 
brother who is in the fifth grade?’ There is really no answer. Why 
should we be so concerned about comparisons? Our aim is to turn 
out a product who is in the first place a lady or a gentleman. This 
product should be able to live in harmony with others—to accept cor- 
rection with grace—to follow instructions without questions—to abide 
by the rules—to stay on the job—to be loyal and to be appreciative. 
Skills can be learned readily. The qualities listed above can be 
learned only through constant trial and error experiences. We have a 
duty to each child who goes through our schools to train him for 
living a life and if this enables him to complete a course of study 
which compares with the course his hearing brother completes, well 
and good, but this latter is really of secondary importance. We must 
not get too far from the three R’s in our schools for the deaf. The 
‘ninety-nine’ should be our chief concern. When we have properly 
provided for them, we have really accomplished much.” 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


The Jersey School News, of the New Jersey School for the’ 
Deaf, in the March, 1945, issue gives a detailed account of 
the snack bar started by the pupils of that school. The pu- 
pils handle all details themselves, thus acquiring first-hand 
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knowledge of a small business, Such an undertaking is of 
tremendous value to the pupils if rightly handled. Instead of 
having the pupils spend their money in town, the pupils 
themselves benefit from the profit taken in, and the tempta- 
tion to sneak out to town to meet the boy-friend or the girl- 
friend is greatly lessened. In these days of “too-much 
money” and easy spending, a snack bar under the pupils’ 
guidance could limit a pupil as to the amount he or she 
could spend in one week, thus helping him or her save money 
and at the same time live within a budget. 


“The enthusiasm which accompanied the opening of the new snack 
bar at the New Jersey School for the Deaf, in early January, was 
justified after the first visit. It is centrally located on the school 
campus, and upon entering, one is immediately impressed by the 
warm, pleasing effect produced by the blending of materials, color 
and decorations. 

Since trips to down town Trenton are made less frequently, due 
to war time transportation facilities visitors are more than pleased 
to find the variety in choice of ice cream, sodas, cakes, cookies, candies, 
and other assortments, which the snack bar provides. These items are 
of the best quality, and may be purchased at a lower cost than the 
same items at local confectionaries, 

The whole project is under the direct control and management of 
a student committee composed of five members, with Mary Ressler 
as chairman. This group assumes responsibility for complete physical 
maintenance, financial auditing, and procurement of supplies, with a 
minimum amount of adult supervision. These more responsible duties 
are bendled by members of the senior class.” 


The Oregon Outlook for January, 1945, carries an in- 
teresting article written by Mrs. Ina Boyer and explaining 
an exchange of trades between the boys and girls. This is 
something new in the education of the deaf and a worthwhile 
experiment, The pupils will appreciate each other’s efforts 
more if they know exactly what is done, and the best way to 
find out is to do it one’s self. 


“An interesting experiment was conducted for a week in December 
when the girls and boys traded shop work. The girls worked in the 
carpenter and print shops while the boys took cooking and sewing. 

In the carpenter shop each girl was given a specific problem which 
she was able to complete in the allotted seven days. Some of the 
articles made were myrtlewood lamp bases, corner shelves, book 
ends, and sandwich boards. The girls learned to use the jigsaw and 
how to sand, varnish, and otherwise properly finish their work. Those 
who worked. in the print shop were learning to set type and other 
operations performed in a print shop. 

The boys who attended the sewing class chose as their project the 
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making of drapes and pillow covers for their living rooms. The 
results were very satisfactory and the boys will doubly enjoy their 
drapes and pillows, having themselves been responsible for their 
attractiveness. However, the boys who were in the cooking class 
were the ones who really had their hearts in their work. Being 
allowed to consume the fruits of their labors made those labors a 
real joy.” 


Hearine AIps 


The Cavalier for February, 1945, carries a reprint from 
The Washington Post of December 24, 1944, explaining 
how the hearing aid works. It was printed under the heading 
“Deaf Person More Unhappy Than Blind” and was written 
by Logan Clendening, M.D. The article, discussing the use 
of the hearing aid, and its help to the deaf, is excellent but 
the heading is “way off.” There is no connection whatsoever 
with the article and the heading. 


“The first hearing aid was the palm of the hand cupped behind 
the ear. It is still the most universal hearing aid. 

The first reason is that it gathers in a large number of sound 
waves and directs them to the ear. Fundamental fact for the deaf- 
ened person to understand about hearing aids is that the funda- 
mental trouble with the chronically deafened is that the conduction 
apparatus is stiff and does not vibrate in a normal way. 

The hearing organ is solidly placed in a heavy bone and responds 
to vibrations coming to it through the air. But it responds to any 
vibrations and some vibrations get to it through the bone—normally 
all the time. 

Essentially the electric hearing aid transmits sound waves into 
electric energy by the transmitter, and then reconverts the electric 
energy into sound energy by the receiver which is placed over the 
bone so that bone conduction can be utilized. 

Air conduction receivers can be used also for those who do better 
with air than bone conduction. There is a third part of the apparatus 
which is the amplifier, which increases or regulates the amount of the 
type electric energy which will produce sound at the expense of 
the battery. 

Most deafened people can hear a high-pitched voice better than a 
low tone.” 


A great deal has been said on the value of hearing aids 
in the development of speech and learning in the deaf child. 
Some educators are strongly in favor of their use, while, to 
others, their help may be a bit doubtful. A Sub-Committee of 
the Committee on Problems of Deafness, under the direction 
of Rudolph Pintner, Ph.D., and Arthur I. Gates, Ph.D., and 
others, including Dr. Percival Hall, was chosen to investigate 
the value of hearing aids to the hard of hearing child in the 
public schools. This committee was started by the National 
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Research Council in 1940. Interpretations of the findings 
were made by Doctors Stanton, Lorge and Gates, and the 
report, from which Just Once A Month for February, 1945, 
obtained material for summarization, was written by Dr. 
Stanton. 


“In October, 1940, the National Research Council established a 
grant for investigation of the psychological and educational influences 
of the use of individual hearing aids by hard of hearing children 
with Dr. Rudolph Pintner, of Teachers College, as Director. A ‘Sub- 
Committee on the Value of Individual Hearing Aids for Hard of 
Hearing Children in School’ was appointed, consisting of Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher, Director of Research of the Bell Telephone Laboratories; 
Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, New York City; J. B. Kelly, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories; Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin, Elementary 
Schools, New York City; Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, N. Y. League 
of Hard of Hearing; Dr. Percival Hall, President of Gallaudet College, 
Chairman. The report of this committee has been published recently. 

The purpose of this study was to determine in what way and to 
what extent the use of hearing aids helps the hard of hearing child 
attending regular public school classes. 

Over a period of 26 months hearing aids were provided for 52 
hard of hearing children who were attending regular public school 
classes in Greater New York and Jersey City. The children were 
divided into two groups, a control group and an experimental group. 
They were tested at the beginning and at the end of the experiment 
to see what effect the wearing of the aid might have upon school 
achievement and personality. Careful case studies were made of 50 
children and the speech of 74 children was studied. 

The number of hours the aids were worn by individuals varied from 
100 to over 7,000 hours and there was little breakage. 

There were no statistically reliable differences between the ex- 
perimental and control groups with respect to scores on the achieve- 
ment test or the personality inventories. 

There was no evidence of improved speech. 

An analysis of interviews indicated a trend toward improvement in 
school adjustment and achievement and in social adjustment. Parents 
and teachers frequently remarked that many of the children seemed 
happier and less tense. 

This report represents a first analysis and presentation of major 
findings and points clearly to the need of further investigations.” 


HEARING 


It is difficult to determine whether or not a child was born 
deaf. Most of our deaf population became so from illness 
in childhood. The Ohio Chronicle for March, 1945, has 
excerpts from “What Can Be Done for the Child with Begin- 
ning Deafness?” by Douglas Macfarlan, M.D., and re- 
printed from the Pennsylvania Medical Journal. 

“Acquired deafness accounts for the greatest amount of deafness 


that appears in childhood. The childhood fevers are the most common 
cause, producing not only catarrhal deafness when the middle ear 
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becomes infected but also causing an enormous amount of nerve deaf- 
ness, often overlooked when the child has shown no immediate ear 
symptoms. A rough hearing test should be made on every child who 
has a chronically discharging ear and every effort should be made to 
cure it. The longer the ear runs, the deafer the child will become. 

The nerve deafness from meningitis is nearly always complete and 
incurable. Here, the important thing is to preserve the language and 
speech that the child already has. Put the child as soon as possible 
under a trained teacher for the deaf. 

Do not be deceived by the child reported to you as hard of hear- 
ing, when this child seems to hear your conversational voice per- 
fectly in the office. The experience has been that screening phonogra- 
phy-audiometer tests beginning losses which the old whispered voice 
test will not. The child should be tested with tuning forks and the 
pitch audiometer. 

A reduction of fork-hearing by bone conduction will suggest nerve 
deafness; in beginning catarrhal deafness the bone conduction may 
be normal or apparently lengthened. In both types of deafness the 
hearing by air will be reduced, A rough test of some value is the 
placing of a vibrating fork on the brow (Weber’s test); in catarrhal 
deafness the child hears the fork test in the ‘bad’ ear, while in nerve 
deafness the pitch is loudest in the ‘good’ ear. A good audiogram 
gives a much more accurate and graphic picture especially when bone 
conduction is tested as well as air conduction. 

In all cases in which nerve deafness appears a Wassermann test 
should be taken. If the deafness seems progressive, a search for focal 
infection should be made. 

Otosclerosis will not make its appearance in children of school age, 
although early otosclerotic changes have been found at autopsy. The 
diagnosis of this condition is difficult, even in the hands of experts. 

General good health and well-being have much to do with the 
progression of any type of deafness in children. So it is most impor- 
tant that the family doctor, the pediatrician, and the otologist keep 
this in mind. A full blood count and a general physical examination 
are often advisable. Diet, exercise, and fresh air, the vitamins, and 
‘tonics’ all should be considered. One thing is certain: it does not 
pay for either the physician or his patient to be indifferent to begin- 
ning hearing loss. Deafness marches on. So seldom is hearing regained 
when once lost that every effort must be made to arrest the deafness. 
Lipreading and hearing aids are great boons to established deafness, 
but nothing can take the place of natural hearing.” 


Hearina TEStTs 


The Michigan Mirror for December, 1944, lauds a former 
teacher, Elmer J. LaBranche, for his work in audiometric 
testing throughout the state of Indiana. Every school child 
in the state should have his hearing tested and Indiana, in 
testing the children’s hearing at the present time, is safe- 
guarding their future happiness and well-being. 


“According to Mr. LaBranche, a whole new field in special education 
is now being opened up in Indiana by the Hearing Conservation Law 
passed by the State Legislature in 1941, which requires every student 
in Indiana schools to have an annual hearing test so that fundamental 
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defects in hearing may be discovered early and, in many cases, 
remedied. 

Mr. LaBranche serves on the faculty of Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie.” 


Marvin Wolach, editor of The Michigan Mirror, writes 
an article which he aptly entitles “Follow-Up Needed” in 
the December, 1944, issue. After a child’s hearing is tested, 
it must be followed up by proper treatment or action, other- 
wise the test is a waste of time. 

“The State of Indiana has an excellent measure to combat hearing 
loss in its Hearing Conservation Law, which requires every child of 
school age to take an annual audiometric test. A program such as 
this, designed to reach every child in the state, is truly an ambitious 
one. No doubt many cases of incipient deafness are being discovered 
and appropriate measures taken either to halt the decrease in hearing 
ability or otherwise readjust the individual. The thoroughness with 


which the latter two steps, the following-up stage, are carried out 
determines the success or failure of the whole program.” 


HomE Economics 


The boys’ vocational shops seem to be behind the times. 
Not so the girls’. In the cooking classes, and sewing classes 
too for that matter, most girls’ vocational classes are up to 
date, teaching them modern recipes with modern equip- 
ment. Adelaide Webster, in The Rochester Advocate for 
February, 1945, explains the set-up at the Rochester School. 

“The homemaking course given to the girls of the Rochester School 
for the Deaf is comprised of four general units, Household Arts, 
Dressmaking and Remodeling, Home Management and Decoration, 
and Foods. The work in Foods receives the smallest allotment of 
time because of the necessity of confining all cooking and nutrition 
classes to Friday afternoons and Saturday mornings. With this in 
mind, it can readily be seen that it is a problem to decide which, of 
all the vitally important points in food and nutrition necessary to a 
present day war time or peacetime understanding of the subject, 
should be presented. To counteract this, every minute of available 


time is planned to lead up to one general focal point of accomplish- 
ments in each class.” 


LABOR 


Frank Mather, Field Agent for the deaf in the Division of 
Rehabilitation, State of Illinois, gave an account of his work 
in an article in The Frat for November, 1944. He explains 
that a careful plan of procedure has been laid down in 
approaching prospective employers who have indicated they 
are doubtful or prejudiced with regard to deaf employees. 
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“At the outset, the employer is told that his own needs will have 
first consideration and he is not bound to accept deaf employees. 
It is desired merely to discuss the availability of deaf workers, their 
capabilities, etc., and that if one is hired, he need not fear that he 
will be asked to take on a great many others, if he cannot use them. 

In an illuminating pamphlet entitled A Public Service for Restoring 
the Handicapped to Useful Employment, issued by the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation in the Federal Security Agency at Wash- 
ington, we find outlined the nine integral factors in the rehabilitation 
of a handicapped individual, all or part of which may be required in 
individual cases: 

‘1. Early location of persons in need of rehabilitation to prevent 
the disintegrating effects of idleness and hopelessness. 

2. Medical diagnosis and prognosis, coupled with a vocational diag- 
nosis as the basis for determining an appropriate plan for the in- 
dividual. 

3. Vocational counseling to select suitable fields of work, by relat- 
ing occupational capacities to job requirements and community 
occupational opportunities. 

4. Medical and surgical treatment to afford physical restoration 
and medical advice in the type of training to be given and in the 
work tolerance of the individual. 

5. Physical and occupational therapy and psychiatric treatment as 
a part of medical treatment where needed. 

6. Vocational training to furnish new skills where physical impair- 
ments incapacitate for normal occupations, or where skills become 
obsolete due to changing industrial needs. 

7. Financial assistance to provide maintenance and transportation 
during training. 

8. Placement in employment to afford the best use of abilities 
and skills in accordance with the individual’s physical condition and 
temperament, with due regard to safeguarding against further injuries. 

9. Follow-up on performance in employment to afford adjustments 
that may be necessary, to provide further medical care if needed, 
to supplement training if desired.’ ” 


The Empire State News, as clipped by The Western Penn- 
sylvanian of December 7, 1944, says that Mrs. John Koeper, 
of Schenectady, has been doing splendid work for General 
Electric in their Schenectady plant. They praise her work 
highly now that they need her. We wonder what they will 
do when the man-power shortage is eased? 


“General Electric, in the Schenectady plant, has just realized the 
value of employing the deaf. In a newspaper release, a Schenectady 
paper pictures Mrs. John Koeper, of Schenectady, who, although she 
has not worked outside her home in many years, has proven a valued 
worker. She assembles with deft fingers brittle nickel tubes from 
delicate pieces of mica and porcelain. Plant officials say her well- 
developed sense of rhythm and touch keep breakage of scarce ma- 
terials rgerengy od low. Her husband, John Koeper also deaf, has 
been with the American Locomotive Company for many years and 


holds a responsible position as Diesel engine inspector. He formerly 
was a pattern maker with the same firm. 
Our hope is that these very same industrialists will remember 
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this after the war is over and keep them employed instead of letting 
them off first when things slow down. Reports show that in some 
instances the deaf are still being discriminated against, most espe- 
cially by army and navy officers who happen to be in charge of 
some plants and navy yards.” 


Michael Lapides, in The North Dakota Banner, which was 
reprinted by the California News for December, 1944, writes 
about the deaf in the post-war world. Deaf workers are in 
great demand at present due to the shortage of help, Will 
they be wanted after the war? That, he points out, is a 
question the deaf must settle for themselves. 


“A trend in the war effort that promises well for the deaf is now 
clearly enough defined by their excellent performance in war indus- 
tries. They are engaged not only in turning out war production but 
also in the collective effort to win a bridgehead i in the form of public 
recognition of the quality of their contribution to the war effort. 
They are concerned with the question as to whether industrialists, 
generally speaking, are aware of the fact that the vast majority of 
the deaf are making good in war production. A lack of the sense 
of awareness on the part of industrialists that the deaf can and do 
compete efficiently with normal persons, has been a very serious 
deterring factor in their lives. Such a resistance to the advancement 
of the deaf in commerce and industry has been their greatest handi- 
cap in the last few decades.” 


Superintendent Quigley, in The Kansas Star for December, 
1944, is timely in his warning to the organizations for the 
deaf when he calls to our attention the help the returning 
veterans will receive from the Government’s Bill of Rights. 
He points out that the deaf are not included in this bill, and 
after the war, it will be harder for the deaf to secure posi- 
tions. 


“Events shaping up under the influence of the GI Bill of Rights 
will, it seems, have a profound effect upon the post-war employment 
of the deaf unless some action is taken to prevent it. The GI Bill 
of Rights provides for a vast amount of training, both academic 
and vocational, to benefit returned servicemen. The purpose is to 
fit these men for more rapid placement among the employed, and to 
give those who had begun college careers the opportunity to finish 
them, or at least to get back on their feet during the readjustment 
from military to civilian life. The deaf, being unable to serve mili- 
tarily, do not come under the provisions of this bill. Thus, competi- 
tion in field of employment will be increased so far as the average 
chance for the deaf person to get a job is concerned, and nothing is 
in sight to help him meet the competition, other than that here- 
tofore provided. 

Possibly this is a matter that can be worked out only among the 
deaf themselves. No one decries the Government’s action in pro- 
viding for the returned soldier, so there can be no avenue of approach 
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there. The deaf should analyze the situation from their own stand- 
point and do what they can now to forestall certain difficulties later. 
This is a matter of concern to all organizations of the deaf. The 
time is rapidly approaching when hundreds of deaf workers are going 
to be in need of consideration.” 


LANGUAGE 


Superintendent H. Z. Wooden, Superintendent of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf, in an article in The Michigan 
Mirror for October, 1944, compares the way the hearing child 
acquires languages with the way a deaf child acquires his. 
He is also straightforward in his explanation of the use of 
finger spelling and signs in the Michigan School. 


“A hearing child learns language by listening to oral conversation 
about some object that he can see or about something that is happen- 
ing. Such a child lives all day long where he can hear people talk and 
frequently their talk concerns him or something in which he is 
interested. This is particularly true when some adult is playing with 


im. 

Unfortunately, deaf children do not have this same kind of oppor- 
tunity for learning language. They can see speech only when the 
speaker is close and is facing them. However, to learn language by 
watching the lips, even under the most favorable conditions, is much 
more difficult than learning it by hearing the spoken word. Other 
ways in which the deaf child might learn language are (1) by seeing 
it finger-spelled in association with some object that is being talked 
about and (2) by reading written or printed statements under similar 
conditions. 

The above holds true until the child has reached the advanced 
grades or until he has acquired the ability to use English fluently. 
Then for the sake of his social life, he should be taught the proper 
use of signs. Signs can be used slovenly or accurately; they can be 
used awkwardly or beautifully. Hearing children are not expected 
to be able to use speech properly without studying and practicing it 
and deaf children cannot be expected to do better with signs without 
similar instructional opportunities. 

Consequently the Michigan School for the Deaf places great empha- 
sis on thorough systematic instruction in English as a basis for a 
good education. Later it teaches those who desire it, the proper 
use of signs as a convenient and rapid means of conversation and 
public speaking. By so doing it best equips its girls and boys educa- 
tionally and socially for enjoying the kind of happy useful lives to 
which they are all entitled.” 


The Deaf Carolinian for October-November, 1944, carries 
a very interesting talk given by Supt. Carl Rankin on the 
most important thing in the education he had. This, as he 
so interestingly points out, is “Learn to Use the English 
Language.” 


“The English language is for us a tool, the most important tool 
we shall ever need to use. 
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If one of you boys wants to cut a piece of wood, you can get a 
saw and do it; a saw is a tool. If one of you girls wants to cut out 
a dress, you can get a pair of scissors and do it; a pair of scissors too, 
is a tool. If one of you wants to give someone an idea about what 
you did yesterday, you can take language, and do it. If I say to you, 
‘I went to town yesterday,’ I use this tool we call the English lan- 
guage to convey an idea to you. 

Only the person who can use the tools of his craft is skillful, and 
who can keep them sharp can claim to be a master craftsman. 

Let me, in closing, give you one or two suggestions as to how 
you may become more skillful in the use of this most important of 
all tools. First, you must learn words. In the Thorndike Dictionary 
which you use in your classrooms are fifty thousand words. An impor- 
tant part of your job in school is to learn these words; to learn how 
they are spelled, how they are pronounced, what they mean, how 
they are used. The best way I know of to learn them is to pick out a 
certain number each day and learn them, and to follow this up with 
using them. 

Finally, practice writing. You learned to use a saw or a pair of 
scissors by practice. If you want to become skillful in using the 
English language, you must set yourself now to the task of long hours 
of practice.” 


“We are never too old to learn” seems to be the motto of 
the teachers of the Iowa School for the Deaf. In an article in 
The Iowa Hawkeye for January, 1945, there is an account 
of extra study being taken by the teachers. Classes have 


been meeting after school hours in an effort to improve 
language instruction in the Iowa School. 


“In order to present a ‘co-ordinated attack,’ as an army man would 
say, on the problem of teaching language to deaf children at the Iowa 
School, teachers are taking certain courses that assuredly will mean 
better results in the classrooms, and outside. 

The whole movement started around the middle of October when 
a notice was posted announcing the following courses: Speech, Speech 
Reading, Sense Training, Primary Language, Language Principles 
and Composition for Intermediate and Upper Grades. Since the 
latter part of October, three classes have been meeting weekly, after 
school hours. There are two classes in language principles and com- 
position for the intermediate and upper school grades, and one class 
in speech. 

These classes have taken up the presentation of some of the more 
important and difficult language problems which confront deaf chil- 
dren in all schools for the deaf. Emphasis has been placed upon an 
orderly approach to these problems and a sympathetic and logical 
explanation of them to the child. 

The course in speech deals with the preparation of the deaf child 
for speech, the formation and the development of the elementary 
sounds of speech, voice production, speech correction, and the teach- 
ing of skills which are needed later on in the life of the deaf child. 

Upon the conclusion of these courses in language and speech, 
extra courses in primary language, sense training, and speech reading 
will be given. 

Instructors in these courses are Mr. and Mrs. Alan Y. Crouter.” 
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As proof that educators are trying to improve the language 
of our deaf pupils we have but to read an editorial in The 
Illinois Advance for February, 1945. Superintendent Daniel 
T. Cloud, the author of the article, hopes that similar tests 
will be available for other schools. All of our schools should 
use the same type of tests, thus affording a better com- 
parison of our work and making it easier for the schools to 
place transfers in their proper grades. 

“A study of language errors of deaf children and their relationship 
to the language usage tests of the Stanford Achievement Tests is 
being made by the research department of the Clarke School. Analy- 
sis of the marked tests of public school children from grades four 
to six and from children at the Clarke School, on the basis types 
of errors and results secured from hearing and deaf children, indicate 
that the test is not valid for the deaf. 

As a result of this study the Barron Research Department is now 
constructing language usage tests based on classified errors most fre- 
quently made by deaf children. Two preliminary forms of this test’ 
are being tried out and eventually a final test in three forms of equal 
difficulty will be available. : 

In view of earlier editorial discussion of language usage tests, this 
announcement is being received with much gratification. We hope 
the tests will before long be available to other schools for the deaf and 


that other schools will be given an opportunity to cooperate in this 
work.” 


MANUAL ALPHABET 


There is an interesting article on the manual alphabet, 
written by W. S. Runde, in The New York Journal of the 
Deaf for December, 1944. All employees of our state schools 
should be masters of the manual alphabet, Mr. Runde goes 
a step further and says that its use should be more general, 
making it available to hearing people in colleges, universi- 
ties, and in other walks of life. The manual alphabet is in 
the Handbook of the Boy Scouts of America, being one of the 
tests that can be passed for advancement to a higher rank. 
Some of our schools are conducting classes in signs, among 
them being the California School with Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
Birck in charge; the Michigan School with Mrs. Helen 
Stewart and Miss Julia Berg conducting the classes; Mrs. 
Georgiana Ulmer conducting classes in the Oregon School; 
and classes being held in Kansas, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. 


“The Manual Alphabet which 80,000 practically totally deaf people 
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in the United States use in conveying thought—one to the other— 
is easily learned by hearing people. It is a graceful, convenient way 
to talk to the deaf and it should be used more and more. The best way 
to bring about its general use is to get the Board of Education of 
each city to require teachers in the grammar and high schools, and 
the colleges and universities to acquaint the students with the alpha- 
bet. Fluency in manipulating the fingers, rapidly and clearly, is not 
as difficult as it may seem to the uninitiated. A little practice will 
soon develop dexterity—and what a wonderful boon it would be to 
the deaf to meet every other hearing person who happened to be 
able to use the manual alphabet which to the deaf person really is 
a Divine gift that conveys to him (from the minds of others) those 
thoughts which, not going through the closed ears, come to his 
understanding mind by this wonderful Abbe de 1’Epee invention! 

It may be mentioned that one lady of high connections in 
London, an oral advocate, told the writer that because of its ease 
of communication and gracefulness, the single handed alphabet is 
to the deaf what the spoken word is to the hearing, and that all 
deaf people should be able to converse by that means. (She evi- 
dently was thinking that in English schools for the deaf, only the 
oral method of communication is used.) 

A class in Sign Language and finger spelling was set up at the 
California School November 20, under the auspices of the University 
of California Extension Division. The idea of getting the university 
interested originated with Superintendent Elwood A. Stevenson [of 
the California School]. 

Hearing people should not find it difficult to become proficient 
in the use of the single handed (manual) alphabet. It is. however, a 
very different matter in learning the sign language. Most hearing 
people who have a workable command of signs make stiff and even 
awkward gestures. The trouble is they learned signs from individuals, 
off and on. 

. To understand the deaf pupil—to understand to the fullest 
—it is absolutely necessary to become versed in the use and under- 
standing of signs. Without such knowledge the loss falls on the pupil. 
In that atmosphere day in and day out, because of inability to rise to 
frequent occasions where a knowledge of signs would enlighten them, 
the precious time lost is a calamity to the helpless deaf learners.” 


The manual alphabet, if some present day writers could 
see their plans carried out in toto, would become a national 
language, being used by everyone in the country, deaf and 
hearing alike. George Culbertson, writing in The Cavalier 
for February, 1945, expresses the idea that the deaf lose out 
in employment not because of their lack of skill, but because 
of the employer’s displeasure over not being able to com- 
municate with the deaf employee except by writing. Mr. 
Culbertson says that if everyone learned to use the manual 
alphabet much of the friction between the hearing and the 
deaf might be removed. 


“All too often we meet deaf persons who remark upon how hard 
it is to associate with hearing people, how distrusting of the deaf 
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employers seem to be, and other emotings of like nature. Just as 
often we see much to the same effect. It occurs to me that efforts to 
effect a cure of this difficulty are practically non-existent in proportion 
to the magnitude of this common barrier. 

I am very strongly convinced that the attitude of the hearing 
public to the deaf man is not so much one of distrust in ability as 
it is of just plain impatience. In the majority of cases the deaf man 
applying for work is rejected, not because the employer thinks him 
incapable to perform the task, but because the employer dislikes 
the idea of the time-wasting pad-and-pencil method of communica- 
tion. 

We must admit that the pad and pencil constitute a patience- 
trying nuisance not only to the hearing people, but even to the 
deaf themselves who must resort to their use. It is small wonder, 
then, that the deaf man, unless he is an extraordinary good lip-reader, 
seldom gets past the first interview for work, and just as seldom is 
welcomed to any social gathering of hearing people. 

The only feasible and permanent cure is education. It has been 
tried to educate the deaf to this end—trying to make lip-readers of 
one and all of them. That has been proven to be impossible, and 
so the alternative into work on the other end of the line and educate 
the hearing people instead. This cannot be done overnight. It would 
require a generation of time and cooperation on the part of the 
public school system the country over. 

Incorporate the manual alphabet into the course of study of every 
public school. That sounds like a big order, and it is even bigger 
than it sounds. To accomplish such an end would require the co- 
operation of every national and loyal association of the deaf in 
the United States. But is it worth our every effort? 

If every public school taught the manual alphabet to the pupils 
in an early grade, and reviewed it regularly through the higher grades, 
it would mean that in a few years of time there would be hundreds 
of thousands of young hearing people fresh from school who could 
spell on their fingers whenever and wherever occasion required it. In 
just one generation of time the position of the deaf would be almost 
entirely free from this restriction of impatience which we fight against 
today. In that time, a large percentage of the hearing people would 
have learned to use a handy medium of communication with the deaf. 
... They can be made to see this advantage at an early date and so add 
impetus to the desire to learn and to retain the use of the manual 
alphabet. 

The idea can be sold. The public schools teach children to play 
with blocks, to cut out dolls, to draw maps, and to work with tools 
in order to teach muscular coordination of fingers and hands, Show 
me a single better exercise for muscular co-ordination of fingers and 
hands than the manual alphabet. 

After all, the manual alphabet is not a ‘foreign language.’ It is 
as much a part of the English language as is the written alphabet 
or the written word. The sign language is a complete and separate 
language from English, but not so the manual alphabet. The average 
child of normal intelligence can learn the manual alphabet sufficiently 
well enough to go through it without mistakes after as little as from 
15 minutes to half an hour of concentrated effort. 

Some persons would have to be convinced that it would not be the 
deaf alone who would profit by this innovation, but the entire 
public as well. 

Inauguration of the manual alphabet in the public schools now 
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will not save the deaf from discrimination in employment in the 
near future, but it would be a very uy innovation for the benefit 
of our children and grand-children. . 


PUBLICITY FOR THE DEAF 


Loy E. Golladay, in The American Era for December, 
1944, expounds the idea that the deaf should advertise more 
than they do. Advertisements pay, why not advertise our- 
selves? The deaf, except in their own surroundings, do not 
advertise as much as they should. They should make a noise 
and attract attention, But all noise is not good advertising. 
There is good advertising and bad advertising. Peddlers, 
going from door to door and selling cheap articles, are one 
form of bad advertisers; those who quit their jobs for petty 
reasons are another; reckless and drunkard drivers are still 
another group of bad advertisers. Good advertising consists 
in showing the hearing world just what the deaf as a class 
can do, then proving it. The splendid sportsmanship shown 
by our school players on the athletic field, our loyal war 
workers, bond buyers, and blood donors is good advertising. 


To be of any use it must be brought to the attention of the 
public. In this article, Mr, Golladay suggests ways in which 
this might be carried out. 


“... I believe this is a most forceful reminder that the deaf 


person can be, and usually is, one of the most anonymous individuals 
appearing in public—walking the streets, riding the buses and other 
public conveyances, attending theaters and other places open to the 
public, and living his own life as his tastes, convictions and finances 
may permit without asking unnecessary favors. The blind man with 

is dog or cane, the cripple with his limp or empty sleeve, the 
anda distinctive peculiarity—all are sympathetically noted by 
the normal person; but unless a deaf person makes his handicap 
known by too obvious lip-reading attempts, written or sign-language 
conversation, or failing to note conversation directed at him, he is 
literally and figuratively the man nobody knows. 

The obvious remedy, as it has often been pointed out, is publicity. 
Publicity to be effective should leave a feeling of admiration or 
approval in those at whom it is directed. With the remarkable war 
production record of the deaf, bond buying as individuals and groups, 
blood donations far in excess of what might be expected of their 
numbers with reference to the general population, and other activities 
—there should be plenty of potential material. 

. Each school paper staff should study its subscription list, its 
own territory, and use ‘marked copies’ of the paper sent to individuals 
and others to spread the information it contains, up to the limit of 
. the number of free copies allowed by second-class mailing regulations. 
Home-town papers of the deaf who are featured doubtless would 
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reprint, or otherwise publicize, a story about them, Marked copies 
in libraries, offices of specialists who work with eye, ear and throat 
ailments, including deafness; copies to potential employers in which 
deaf persons in that type of work elsewhere are reported making 
good—all are obviously ideal if someone will take the time to address 
and send the papers. : 

Another type of publication, pamphlets such as The American 
Deaf (Committee on Publicity and Research, Wesley Lauritsen, 
Chairman, National Association of the Deaf, The Companion, 
December, 1942. Pamphlet form, 1943. Reprinted 1944.) . . . should 
be in the hands of similar interested individuals.” 


Pupiis, ADVICE TO 


In this “hurry-up” world we all are prone to cut corners. 
We look for the easiest way to do something but in the long 
run, it takes as long to find the easy way as it would have 
taken to do the job on hand. Superintendent Elstad, of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, advises his pupils against 
cutting corners, in The Companion for March, 1945. 


“CUTTING CORNERS! We all do it at times. There are many 
ways in which we cut corners. Right now our children have a habit 
of not following the sidewalks. It is cold so the idea is to get from 
here to there in as short a time as possible. Keep on the sidewalks! 
Soon the snow will be gone and the grass will be growing again. 
A habit of cutting across now will be hard to break in the spring. 
We have a fine campus. It is really beautiful. Cutting corners kills 
the grass when spring comes and makes our campus less beautiful. 
Children are careless. Grownups are careless, too. If grownups will 
stay on the sidewalks and our student leaders will do the same the 
smaller children will do likewise. If they do not, those who are old 
enough to see the value of a well kept campus can correct them. 
This is the responsibility of ALL. Let’s ALL work together on it. 

CUTTING CORNERS! There are other corners we cut. We have 
a lesson to prepare. Perhaps there are three pages to be read. There 
is a study period for this reading and study. When we use each 
minute of it we are ‘on the sidewalk.’ When we waste our own 
time and usually the time of others whom we bother when we do 
not study, then we are ‘cutting corners.’ Let’s ALL work together 
on this. You leaders in our school can use your ability to help with 
this problem. First, you must use your own study period wisely 
yourselves and help the teacher on duty when there are those who 
‘eut corners.’ Let’s ALL work to improve our study habits. 

CUTTING CORNERS! Here is another we cut. Our boys and girls 
have many privileges in school. Town permits are given twice a week 
for both boys and girls. When they are down town they are not 
chaperoned. They go by themselves. This shows that we trust 
them. When a boy goes into a store and buys cigarettes he is ‘cutting 
corners.’ This is against the rules. When children down town do 
things that call attention to themselves it is again ‘cutting corners.’ 
We want hearing people to know that our boys and girls are ladies 
and gentlemen. When we remember this in our actions down town we 
are helping all deaf people. When we are careless about this we are 
‘cutting corners.’ Let’s ALL work at this, too. 
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A residential school or a boarding school like ours is like a large 
family. It can only be a happy one if all are honest and fair and 
work together. A ‘black sheep’ in the family causes unhappiness 
and trouble. What is a ‘black sheep’ in the family? He is that boy 
or she is that girl who does things that are against the rules of the 
family. Think about these things. Do not ‘cut corners’ in our school 
life. Do not be a ‘black sheep’ in our family life.” 


READING 


An editorial in The Deaf Oklahoman for September, 1944, 
gives as its impression that reading among deaf children has 
taken a long-awaited upsurge: 


“From various sources we hear and see the statement that deaf 
children are reading more, are approaching reading as a pleasurable 
activity instead of considering it drudgery, and are able to handle 
more difficult levels of reading matter than in the past. Our experience 
here indicates this same trend . . . a development which can rightfully 
be considered as one of the most ‘hopeful signs of progress in present- 
day education of the deaf. 

The work of Dr. [Helen]Thompson nearly twenty years ago was 
one of the harbingers of the good news that great strides could be 
made in reading for the deaf when suitable methods and materials 
were employed. Since that time the teaching profession has learned 
a great deal about teaching reading and books have been vastly 
improved. The pay-off is now coming in terms of better reading 
skills, these in turn helping to support the development of all 
language abilities including speech, speech-reading and writing. The 
road before us is long, but we are moving forward at quick step, 
not marking time.” 


The California News for November, 1944, carries an inter- 
esting article by Dr. William S. Gray, an eminent authority 
on the teaching of reading. It is made clear that reading is 
not just a knowledge of words but is an interpretation of 
what is read. 


“To interpret what is read, children as well as adults must be able 
first of all to recognize clearly the scenes, events, actions, and char- 
acters that are described. Furthermore, ‘they must react critically 
to what they read and such feelings as approval or disapproval, joy or 
sadness, and satisfaction or disappointment. Such mental images 
and reactions are essential to a clear interpretation of what is said. 

Study of the problems involved in reading stories or books reveals 
two types or levels of interpretation: 

1. Interpretation within the realm of concrete experience. 

2. Interpretation beyond the realm of concrete experience. 

For the deaf child, interpretation is involved with events almost 
wholly beyond the realm of his concrete experience, which is the 
level of interpretation termed by Dr. Gray the more difficult. How 
mee, more difficult it is for the deaf child than for the child who 

ears 
The child in the public schools is able to engage vicariously in 
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experiences which are entirely unknown to the deaf child, purely 
because of the wealth of information he has gleaned through his 
sense of hearing. 

The deaf child depends mostly upon his teachers for information 
which the hearing child absorbs at his home or among his neighbors. 

The deaf child’s difficulty in reading, his limited assortment of 
vicarious experiences, also accounts for one of the great difficulties 
which confront him in writing. In order to develop a creditable 
composition, one must be able to develop patterns of thought, as 
well as correct language forms, sentences, and paragraphs.” 


REHABILITATION 


Our state schools have been doing a magnificent effort in 
the rehabilitation of our graduates and former pupils. What 
they have been doing, and what they can do, however, is 
not enough. Their time is taken with the education of the 
children, preparing them for life outside of school. Working 
conditions are always changing, and no school could keep up 
with such changes. When a pupil completes his schooling, it 
is up to some other agency to find the proper field of em- 
ployment. Superintendent J. A. Raney of the Indiana School, 
in an editorial in The Hoosier for March, 1945, congratulates 
the Indiana State Association of the Deaf for their work 
in having a bill to establish a full-time rehabilitation spe- 
cialist in the state of Indiana: 

“The Indiana school is grateful to the Indiana Association of the 
Deaf for their formulation and support of a measure to provide for 
and to insure adequate and understanding rehabilitation for the 
adult deaf and hard of hearing of our State. Their efforts have been 
motivated and directed through careful study and planning over 
the past eight years. Their efforts have been sincere and their motive 
has been genuine in the interests of most deserving and able groups. 

During the recent session of the General Assembly, the Association 
through the able leadership of their legislative committee was 
successful in bringing about the enactment of a bill providing for 
the full time employment of a Rehabilitation Specialist for the Deaf 
and the Hard of Hearing in the State Rehabilitation Department. 
This Specialist is to be named by the Governor and the bill provides 
that the person named be familiar with the language, psychology and 


training necessary to insure desired and needed performance of the 
duties attending the office or position.” 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
Weekly or daily assembly programs are a vital part of our 
school life. Most, if not all, of our schools have some sort of 
chapel programs once a week or oftener. It does not matter 
whether these assembly periods are religious or educational, 
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they bring the school population together to listen to teachers 
or educators on problems that concern all. Superintendent 
Charles A. Bradford of the New York School had a fine 
article on assembly periods in the New York Journal of the 
Deaf for March, 1945. 


“At the New York School for the Deaf the students and teachers 
gather in the auditorium on Wednesdays for the weekly morning 
assembly. The Academic and Vocational teachers give talks of general 
interest to the pupils, and at times under their guidance the students 
conduct the program themselves, The assemblies bring the whole 
school together at one time, and as occasion requires the superin- 
tendent addresses the gathering on subjects pertaining to the School, 
or uses the opportunity to give commendation to the students who 
have made unusually good progress in their studies or shown ex- 
emplary conduct over a certain period. 

The assembly brings direct values to the school in that it makes 
for unity in the student body, helps children to develop a pride 
in the school and a school spirit.” 


ScHooL PAPERS 


One of the most important products of the school for the 
deaf is the little paper printed by the classes in printing. 
These papers are sent to other schools in exchange for their 
papers and help to exchange views and opinions on methods 
of instruction. The papers not only give the pupils an outlet 
for their creative efforts but also help to keep the alumni in 
closer touch with their school. The papers are of all sizes but 
they are basically the same, each contains items of interest to 
the pupils, each has items of interest to the educator, and 
each has items of interest to the parents. Wesley Lauritsen, 
writing in The Companion, for April, 1945, has this to say 
of the school paper: 


“I believe that every state residential school for the deaf in the 
United States publishes a school paper. The papers vary greatly 
in size, some of them being brief mimeographed affairs, while others 
come in the form of full-sized newspapers and magazines. There is 
also a great difference in the quality of the contents of these papers. 

The fact that every residental school puts out a paper at regular 
intervals indicates that there is a real reason for the papers, and 
this there is. In the first place, let us remember that practically all 
the residential schools for the deaf have an enrollment of well over 
one hundred; the average is over two hundred. With so many 
children at school and away from home it is desirable to have a 
connecting link between the school and the home. The pupils 
write letters and this is one link. However, the younger pupils are 
unable to write very much and there is naturally a limit to the 
amount of information that can be sent to the parents by the older 
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pupils. For this reason the school paper has proved itself the ideal 
link between the school and the home as it provides parents with 
information on what is going on at the school. I believe that this 
is the main reason for the school paper and that it fully justifies its 
existence. ... 

We receive many letters from parents expressing their appreciation 
of the school paper. The parents say that it makes them feel closer 
to their children here and many of them have said they can hardly 
wait for the next issue to arrive, The parents feel proud when they 
see a piece of classroom work written by their child or an item 
about him in the school paper. ... Another reason for the school 
paper is to create in the children an interest in reading, Our inter- 
mediate and advance girls and boys are given the paper and read 
it eagerly. When they leave school their interest usually continues 
and they have the paper sent to them. 

The school paper is also a means by which the school keeps in 
touch with its graduates and former students. This is important... . 
Our graduates are usually scattered all over the state, right now all 
over the country. The school paper is the ideal means of keeping 
in touch with them... . The alumni pages of the school paper also 
serve to keep the old girls and boys in touch with each other. The 
school paper is also a link between the school and the general public. 
Our paper goes to libraries, schools, and colleges throughout the 
state. A number of welfare workers also get it.... 

Parents and others who do not have the opportunity to visit 
a school must form their opinion of the school by some means. A 
school is often judged by the paper it sends out, so we should be 
careful about what we put into the school paper. A few words about 
the contents of a school paper. Conditions in different schools vary, 
so what may work and be a good policy in one school may not be 
satisfactory in another school. . ,. News about the alumni is important. 
Here we find the proof of the success or failure of our work. The 
many lines of endeavor that our graduates or former students are 
engaged in indicate the value of the all-around education they have 
received here. It is also desirable to have items of an informative 
nature about the deaf in general. From time to time we should also 
tell what is being done at other schools and carry items of interest 
on the educational world, especially as related to the deaf. Except 
for small fillers now and then, I do not believe the school paper 
should print stories of general news that has no connection. There 
are so many other papers and periodicals that cover such matters. 

In closing let me say that the school paper does not belong to any 
one person. Our Superintendent likes to think of all people connected 
with the school as a big family. I want you to think of your school 
paper as your family paper. Let it help you get acquainted with the 
other folks at the school. There is something good in all of them. 
Let’s look for it in the school paper.” 


Should the students be given the responsibility of editing 
the school paper? An attempt to answer this question in the 
affirmative was made by some schools when they turned over 
the school paper to the students. After a trial period the 
papers were returned to the teachers or regular printer. The 
children were not able to keep up the work, nor did they have 
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sufficient language ability to edit the paper successfully. That 
the answer to the question is “No” is further emphasized 
in an editorial in The California News for April, 1945. 


“The editor of the Jowa Hawkeye has written an argument in 
favor of student newspapers, pointing out the educational advantages 
to be derived from giving pupils the responsibility for editing and 
publishing the school papers. . . . So-called student newspapers 
appear from time to time among our schools for the deaf, but they 
do not last. 

The life of ‘student papers invariably is short, for the simple reason 
that the students can not do the job. A newspaper is strictly a high 
school project, but our pupils are not equipped with high school 
English. The English language is the most difficult of all subjects 
for deaf pupils to master, as we all know, and newspaper work calls 
for mastery of the English language. The average deaf pupil at the 
time of his graduation may be able to write good English, but he 
can not write for publication. ... Only at Gallaudet College will 
one find deaf students with language ability comparable to that of 
high schools seniors in sufficient numbers to staff a newspaper. The 
students at Gallaudet do publish their own newspaper. 

In a great many schools for the deaf there are hard-of-hearing 
pupils who have received most of their education in the public schools, 
and who have a good command of English. Some of these are capable 
of writing for the school paper, and they usually are the ones 
selected as editors of the student publications when an attempt is 
made to publish a student paper. . . . Where such pupils are not 
available, it is practically impossible to maintain a student publication. 

Pupil contributions to the paper go to the ‘faculty adviser,’ or 
‘sponsor,’ and it becomes that official’s duty to make corrections. 
In most cases his corrections amount to a complete re-writing. and 
the contribution is no longer a pupil contribution. There is nothing 
to be gained by publishing an item written by a teacher and purport- 
ing to be the work of a pupil.... 

The theory that a student newspaper stimulates interest in writing 
and in reading is open to question. . . . The motivative value of 
such a project in a school for the deaf probably is not sufficient to 
justify its existence. After the novelty wears away, most of the 
members of the newspaper staff look upon their assignments as more 
or less of a dreaded chore, and in striving to get them to meet the 
deadline, the faculty adviser faces a task as tedious as rewriting 
the material. From a reading stand-point, only pupils from the 
more advanced classes can read with appreciable understanding 
even a student newspaper—after it has been re-written by a teacher. 
There remain the younger pupils—about three fourths of the school— 
who receive little if any educational benefit from the paper. 

Let us encourage the pupils in writing and in reading. If publication 
of their written work will help, let us publish it, but let us not make 
it a substitute for the real literature of the profession.” 


ScouTina 
Our schools have long taken an interest in scouting be- 
cause we know it means that our boys will grow up to be use- 
ful citizens. Many of our schools have scout troops, cub 
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packs, and girl scout troops. Our scouts receive a great deal 
of benefit from scouting, not only from what they learn, but 
also from their contact with hearing boys. They study the 
same subjects, are interested in the same things, and contact 
the same hearing people when it comes to test-passing. Not 
only the boys but our “older” boys also receive pleasure and 
benefit from their work in scouting. The Silver Beaver Award 
is one of the most cherished awards given by the Boy Scouts 
of America. It is a great honor to receive the Silver Beaver 
because it shows the recipient was outstanding in a year’s 
scouting work in his area, and that a committee, voting 
without the candidate’s knowledge, considers the candidate 
to be a man deeply interested in scouting. The Deaf Caro- 
linian for February, 1945, has this to say of Dr. Rankin, 
Superintendent of the North Carolina School, receiving the 
Silver Beaver: 

“At the annual banquet-meeting of the Piedmont Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, held at Gastonia January 17, Dr. Carl E. Rankin, 
our superintendent was one of the three men receiving the Silver 
Beaver award for outstanding service. He was also re-elected for 
another term on the National council, and was continued as Scout 
commissioner for the Piedmont Council. 

Incidentally Dr. Rankin became the third member of the school 
staff to be so honored, the others being O. A. Betts, who was awarded 
his Silver Beaver for outstanding Scout work while he was superin- 
tendent of the Central New York School for the Deaf at Rome, and 


Dr. E. O. Randolph, of our teaching staff, who has been a leading 
spirit in Boy Scout work in this district.” 


LANGUAGE 


The Ohio Chronicle for January, 1945, carries a reprint 
from The Deaf Lutheran, written by O. C. Schroeder, in the 
November, 1944, issue. A meeting of the Ephphatha Confer- 
ence was held at Omaha, Nebraska, on October 3. This con- 
ference of ministers to the deaf urged a uniformity and 
preservation of the sign language. Signs are a thing of beauty 
when used by the right people and ministers to the deaf make 
good ambassadors in the spreading of correct and beautiful 
signs. It is imperative that signs be made uniform through- 
out the country. Too often a school will invent local signs 
that cannot be understood by a person from another state. 
We should strive to make our signs uniform, and to do this 
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the book on signs issued by Dr. J. Schuyler Long is again 
being published, this time by his daughter, Dorothy Long 
Thompson of 306 South 57th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Every state school for the deaf should have a copy of this 
book in its school library and every school permitting its 
literary society the use of signs on the stage should provide 
the society with a copy. 

“Twenty Lutheran ministers to the deaf and the blind, together 
with three members of the Synod’s Board of Missions to the Deaf 
and the Blind, met September 29 to October 3 at Omaha, Nebraska, 
for their annual conference. 

Most of the essays delivered at the meeting treated matters 
pertaining to the signs used in preaching to the deaf. The conference 
is greatly interested in uniformity and preservation of the sign 
language, which is the natural method of communication of the deaf.” 

Wesley Lauritsen, on the editorial page of The Companion 
for January, 1945, encourages the study of two languages, 
English and the sign language. The sign language should be 
taught by masters, and the California School, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Vern Birck as instructors, is, with the cooperation of 
the University of California, doing its share to make the 
language of signs known to more people. 

“The study of language is always interesting. It has been our 
privilege to study a number of languages including Danish, Norwegian, 
Latin, French, English, and the sign language. Each of these languages 
has some appeal. Our greatest interest has been in English and the 
sign language. Properly used, these two languages are as beautiful 
as anything can be and a source of pleasure and profit to the users. 

To appreciate these languages they should be properly taught. 
The man on the street who has been in school but a few years may 
understand English and use it fairly well, but there is no beauty in it 
to him. In the same way there is no beauty in the sign language as 
it is used by some people who have picked it up here and there. To 
appreciate English, to appreciate the sign language, one should learn 
from masters.” 


SPEECH 


The Nebraska Journal for November, 1944, states that the 
entire faculty of the Nebraska School for the Deaf attended 
the Nebraska State Education Association Convention held 
in Omaha on October 26th and 27th. An article on “Speech 
for the Deaf” was presented by Miss Mannen. She firmly 
believes that we should not be satisfied with present results 
but should study and aim higher. In part she says: 
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“I shall group the problems of speech as pertains to the deaf 
under three distinct headings. 

1. Aim or goal 

2. Need for speech with the deaf 

3. Development of speech 

The present day presents a challenge to all teachers of the deaf 
in the teaching of speech. The field is open and the challenge waiting. 
Generalizing on our problems, I believe we can sum them up in 
three direct questions: 

1. Have we done all that can be done to improve our methods? 

2. Have we exhausted all possible approaches to the problem? 

3. In brief, has speech for the deaf reached its highest level, or 

has it something better to offer for the future? 

Out of the aim for speech in the deaf child evolves the need for 
speech which is closely associated with industry and employment. 
Through experience we have learned that our deaf pupils who have 
sought employment in industry have much better chance if they 
have speech and can lip read. The present shortage of help has 
opened many new fields for the deaf which presents to them a 
challenge to prepare and fit themselves for such jobs in the future. 
So it is up to us as teachers of the deaf to equip them with the 
necessary tools for fitting them for these new fields of industry. 

In the past we have tried to produce speech in the deaf by speech 
and lip-reading only. We have tried to create normal results by 
artificial means. We now have another means which includes hearing 
and this is not an artificial but a natural means of acquiring speech. 
It is a recognized fact that a large percentage of pupils in schools 
for the deaf possess residual hearing in varying degrees. 

We can never discontinue the use of sight and touch in the deaf 
child’s education, but we have added another means in the use of 
the hearing aid. Bringing into use the hearing aid causes new 
problems to arise.” 


The Wisconsin Times for December, 1944, carries a report 
on a speech made before the Delavan Chapter of the Council 
for Exceptional Children by Dr. Robert West of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Professor of Speech Correction. No 
pupil has the same speech defects and, therefore, the same 
methods for the teaching of speech do not hold good for all 
pupils. 

“Dr. West said that much of the work in speech correction is 
caused by physical handicaps and disease and so the speech teacher 
should have the advice of a doctor before treatment. Often the 


treatment of speech defects is surgical and medical rather than an 
educational problem.” 


SUPERVISION 


Our supervisors hold one of the most important positions 
in the school, and yet, they receive so little recognition. They 
take the place of father and mother and are in charge of the 
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pupils longer than any one else on the school staff. Theirs 
is an important job because they must build character, clean- 
liness and citizenship. They must instill good habits, habits 
that they will carry over into their adult world. The Missouri 
Record for February, 1945, took an article from The 
Rochester Advocate by Baronece Fullington, which explains 
a supervisor’s job from a supervisor’s viewpoint: 


“We supervisors really feel that our job is twofold. First, to 
substitute for the home in trying to give the child the same care 
that the very best type of home would give, health, clothes, out-of- 
school activities, etc. Second, to teach the child, in co-operation with 
the home and the school, to live with other people. The first, while 
of course of the utmost importance, is comparatively clear to most 
of us and its details need little explanation. It is the second function 
we want to talk about here. 

The deaf child will have to live in a hearing world—and perhaps 
some day without close family ties or help of any kind. He must 
be taught to adjust to this world. The average hearing child with 
all his normal contacts with the world, grows up self-reliant, capable 
of taking care of himself physically and in maintaining a stable 
relationship of “give and take” with other people. He learns to 
stand on his own two feet and to evaluate his own place in the world. 
He learns he must earn what he gets and to respect the other 
fellow’s rights and achievements. 

The average deaf child, lacking so many of these contacts, can 
easily grow up quite differently. He has a tendecy to live within 
himself and to think of the world as revolving around him alone, 
which takes about everything that teachers, parents and supervisors 
can offer to direct into more normal channels. 

This attempt is one of the most important parts of a dormitory 
supervisor’s job. Many children come to us spoiled and too much 
waited upon and, in general, given the idea that because they are 
deaf, they must be deferred to and over-indulged. This, to us, seems 
about the most unkind thing that can be done to the child. The 
deaf child starts out in life with one handicap and to add to that 
the second handicap of weakening his ability to take care of himself, 
seems the height of cruelty. 

The handicapped child, far more than the normal child, needs an 
additional quota of self sufficiency for his handicap. He must learn 
that fairness and co-operation are essential in living with people; 
that laws are necessary in a group and that for the good of all, 
they cannot be broken; that happiness comes from learning to 
discipline oneself rather than from enforced discipline from others; 
and that generosity pays better dividends than selfishness, in the 
long run. 

Start him off in life with habits that will endear him to the world 
—courtesy, unselfishness, good appearance and good manners. We 
try to teach him activities, skills and hobbies that he can use profit- 
ably in his leisure time so that he will have objective interests in 
later life and not live just within himself. We try—sometimes we 
succeed, sometimes not—but we feel that these aims and their 
prosecution are a very big part of our job. 

Give your child all you can—yes.... 
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But give him not pity but understanding; not pampering and 
being waited on and spoiled; not more than his share; and above 
all, not the idea that the world owes him his bread and butter—and 
cake too—because he is deaf! No, do not give him these things—to 
start him off in life with two handicaps instead of one. 

But give him these—the same normal bringing up you would 
give any child. Give him special help only when necessary. So 
that when he goes out from school to a working, social life in the 
world, he will be standing on his own feet and not waste years of 
time in social adaptation. 

If we all—parents, teachers, supervisors—work together, study each 
child’s needs from all three points of view and talk over our problems 
with each other, we may bring up the child successfully. To have 
a point of view in common as to how best to bring this about is 
what we all want, whether we teach him in school, at home, or in 
the dormitory. We want a happy, well-liked and self-reliant member 
of society.” 


TEACHERS, ADVICE TO 


The Kentucky Standard for October, 1944, carried a re- 
print from The New Mexico Progress, which in turn took 
it from the Journal of Education for November, 1943, which, 
in part, had this to say of teachers and discipline: 


“Professor Barr some time ago conducted an elaborate study of 
47 good and 47 poor teachers, for the purpose of determining wherein 
the great difference in teachers lay. There were many striking 
elements of difference in facial expressions, habits of sitting or 
standing, interest in pupil’s answers, preparation of lessons, typical 
sayings, and so on; but this one fact was especially noticeable: not 
one of the poor teachers could have been called excellent in discipline.” 


The Colorado Index for November, 1944, carried an article 
signed with the initial “K” and which was written by James 
R. Kirkley. Every teacher should have humor, self-control, 
and patience—unlimited patience if she would be a good 
teacher. Without these traits a teacher should either change 
or resign her position. 


“It can’t be done—so we have no fear of failure. Meaning that 
the subject we herewith broach is of such magnitude that it can be 
expounded adequately only in volumes and by scholars. 

Let’s consider momentarily the two factors, purpose and procedure, 
the WHY and HOW of education. Do you have firmly fixed in 
mind an ultimate goal, a goal which you strive for and with 
each child, a goal whose pull is in direct proportion to the constancy 
of your thoughts? And is that goal total development for the happi- 
ness of mankind? Or are you concerned only with the immediate 
present, a temporary goal, the day’s assignment? Which is your 
subject, the pupil or the text? 

Our purpose is only to provoke thought. More definite is the 
purpose of education as outlined by the Educational Policies Com- 
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mission of the National Education Association. They list in close 
relation self-realization, human relationships, economic efficiency, 
and civic responsibility. You may say, ‘I am on the right road’ 
if your thoughts constantly fertilize this goal. Thus is answered the 
WHY, but the WHY is meaningless without a HOW. 

A very simple and handy yardstick for measurement of progress 
towards our goal is PATIENCE. The title ‘teacher’ automatically 
implies certain qualifications, but PATIENCE is that distinguishing 
characteristic which flavors qualifications into superlatives. PA- 
TIENCE, then, is an answer to the HOW of education. It is a state 
not of feeling but of will. Its beauty lies in the fact that once begun 
it increases at compound interest. In its wake closely follow interest, 
understanding, and love. Its capture may be likened to a strategic 
point from which infinite victories may be won. 

Now then, teacher, is your goal well tended and your patience non- 
spent? If so, say proudly, ‘I am a teacher’.” 


A pupil with a world of facts and data at his finger tips is 
not always a desirable employee. There are many positions 
where such data is non-essential; a person with a good com- 
mand of English and able to follow directions being much 
more desirable. In The Deaf Oklahoman for January, 1945, 
Superintendent John A. Gough gives such advice in an edi- 
torial entitled, “Fables in Economy 11”: 

“Once upon a time there was a teacher of the deaf who prided her- 
self upon the great gains which her pupils showed each spring, when 
they were given achievement tests. Because the tests were largely 
a check on factual information requiring but little ability to use 
written English she taught almost exclusively by the sign language, 
telling herself that this was the quickest way to get a great deal of 
information over to her class in the limited time at her disposal, but— 

One day her class, filled with knowledge but weak in language 
ability, graduated and went out to seek their places in the world. 
One by one they found that their knowledge of facts in history, 
geography and other school subjects were in but little demand by 
employers. Strangely enough, what employers wanted was employees 
who could understand and follow directions. 

Consequently these disappointed applicants were forced to accept 
inferior places at low wages. How much real economy was there in 
the teacher’s ‘rapid progress’ with her class?” 


Too often our personal feelings color our dealings with the 
pupils in our care. We hold a whole class back to keep pace 
with a slow pupil because we dislike having different assign- 
ments for the same class. We become so interested in a cer- 
tain type that we ignore the others. This is the wrong 
attitude. Superintendent Elstad, writing in The Companion 
for May, 1945, advises us to “Accentuate the Positive— 
Eliminate the Negative.” 
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“Accentuate the Positive—Eliminate the Negative’ is the theme 
of a modern tune going the rounds these days. The thought expressed 
is very timely in all our efforts and certainly in our work with growing 
children, There are so many classroom tangents that can be followed. 
We can become so ‘case history conscious’ that we gauge the ability 
of the child by what we think he should do according to mechanical 
tests rather than by what he actually can do under normal teacher 
guidance, inspirational leadership, and classroom competition. 

We can become so upset because one child in the classroom does 
not seem to ‘measure up’ to the others in the class that we tend to 
bring down the efforts of the others to this one instead of going 
on with the others at the probable expense of this one. 

We can become so engrossed in a project which illustrates an idea 
to be learned that we forget the whole picture of the necessary goals 
to be achieved in a short period of time. We deprive the class of time 
which is so essential and do what we like to do ourselves. 

We can become so interested in the residual hearing of the few 
in a ‘mixed class’ that we forget the whole picture of the group to the 
disadvantage of one part or the other in the class. 

We can become so critical of the type of children in the whole class 
that a feeling of helplessness develops which is nothing more nor less 
than selfishness because the class is there to be taught and a little 
well taught in some classes is as great an achievement as very much 
taught in a so-called ‘A’ class. 

Then these personalities that enter the picture—We can like this 
person or ‘I just can’t stand’ that person and let ourselves become 
upset over a situation which is just a natural condition where people 
live and work. 

We have a positive job to do in education in our schools for the 
deaf. That job is to make up the difference between learning through 
the eye and ear and learning through the eye alone, or through the 
eye and partial hearing. There is a vast difference to cover. Funda- 
mentals are important. Frills are out. We cannot coast. We cannot 
take the ‘long way home.’ Teachers must be more alert, more de- 
manding, more particular, and less easily satisfied. At best we are 
behind in our accomplishments. We must ‘Accentuate the Positive— 
Eliminate the Negative.’ 

This same philosophy holds outside the classroom from the 
superintendent and down the line. Ours is an organization. Organi- 
zation signifies organization for something. Our ‘something’ is the 
education of the child with impaired hearing. Each person who holds 
a position at our school plays his part in the realization of this goal. 
When we ‘Accentuate the Positive—Eliminate the Negative’ in our 
daily work, the school becomes a better school. We all want that.” 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


It is a well-known fact that pictures are one of the best 
ways to educate a child, especially a deaf child. The Okla- 
homa School for the Deaf, in keeping with the times, has just 
purchased a motion picture projector to aid in the visual 
education of its pupils. The Deaf Oklahoman for October, 
1944, says: 


“After a delay of more than six months, the school has at last 
received a new sixteen millimeter motion picture projector. It is 
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equipped to show sound on film pictures and is provided with a twelve- 
inch speaker. 

Plans are being drawn to show educational films each Thursday at 
the regular assembly period as well as entertainment features on 
weekends. The Thursday films will supplement regular assembly pro- 
grams but will not displace them. 

The subjects to be shown will be the latest available sixteen milli- 
meter sound films.” 


One of the best methods of education is by the visual 
method, showing pictures, products, and materials of the 
place or country studied. Actually seeing and feeling the pro- 
duct makes a better impression than just reading about it 
or looking at pictures. The Colorado School for the Deaf 
sent out an exhibit of petrified wood. Superintendent John 
A. Gough, in an editorial in The Deaf Oklahoman for 
February, 1945, presents the idea of other schools preparing 
similar exhibits and sending them on the rounds of our 
schools. 

“The excellent exhibit of materials pertaining to petrified wood 
assembled and sent out by the Colorado School for the Deaf and the 
Blind suggests an opportunity for inter-school service which could be 
developed into a real visual aid program. Suppose that a number of 
schools were to agree to exchange exhibits of local products or items 
peculiar to their several localities. Pupils in each school could work 
up these exhibit boxes on the project basis. In preparing the exhibits 


they would learn of local conditions and in exchanging displays they 
would gather a great deal about geography of other states.” 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The American Federation of the Physically Handicapped, 
known generally as the A. F. P. H., has stirred up much 
controversy throughout the deaf population of the country. 
Before a subcommittee to investigate aid to physically 
handicapped, presided over by Augustine B. Kelley, a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from Pennsylvania, 
Alan B. Crammatte presented a brief on behalf of the 
A. F. P. H. In part, Mr. Crammatte says: 

“Our purpose is to inform the committee, from our own point of 
view as deaf citizens of the United States, what we believe to be 
the most important factors in the problems of the deaf, and we have 
taken the liberty of suggesting remedies therefor. 

We endorse, unreservedly, the essential points of the A. F. P. H. 
program, that there be Federal consideration of the situation of the 
25,000,000 physically handicapped, and means provided whereby they 


may have: 
1. Medical, surgical, and therapeutic treatment, when necessary, 
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including use of prosthetic and orthopedic appliances, trusses, hearing 
aids, eyeglasses, or other devices, the use of which is calculated to 
improve the physical capacities of the individual. 

2. Education and training. 

3. Placement in suitable employment. 

4. Follow up. 

5. Abolition of all unfair discrimination against employment of 
otherwise qualified, but physically handicapped applicants for positions 
both in Government service and private industry. 

A large majority of the deaf adults are employed as factory workers 
and skilled or semi-skilled laborers. A very few are professional 
workers or in business for themselves in a small way. In part, the 
low level of employment and, in depressed times, the wide unem- 
ployment among the deaf are due to their handicap, but, in larger 
part, the deaf are held down by lack of educational opportunities, 
misconception of their abilities, and difficulty in securing opportunity 
to demonstrate those abilities.. 

Why could not the United States Office of Education establish 
a division for the deaf, to study, coordinate, and advise, with a view 
to solving problems, discovering best methods, and seeing to it that 
the information was brought to the attention of the educators and 
all others concerned? 

Why is there no advanced vocational school for the deaf—State, 
sectional, or national? Vocational training is vital to the deaf, they 
being mostly wage earners. The limited vocational training, combined 
with the elementary academic courses, offered by the schools for the 
deaf, barely enables the young men to enter their trades at a 
beginning apprentice level. Cannot provision be made to furnish more 
adequate vocational and technical training for young men who must 
face a doubly hard task in breaking into a trade? 

Especial stress should be laid upon vocational training as a solu- 
tion to the problem of employment—at the level of potential ability. 


An editorial by Robert Greenmun appearing in The Ohio 
Chronicle for October 14, 1944, takes issue with Alan 
Crammatte’s brief given before the subcommittee to investi- 
gate aid to the physically handicapped: 


“One gained the impression from a reading of the brief that all that 
was necessary to insure that young deaf children learn to read and to 
use good language was to pass a law compelling them to do so. There 
is no such royal road to language where the deaf are concerned, as 
any educator knows. No law can make good readers and writers out 
of anybody, whether deaf or hearing, and these two subjects remain, 
in Ohio and in New York, as in every other state, the greatest prob- 
lems in the teaching of the deaf. 

Other portions of the brief which are open to discussion are those 
dealing with pre-school training of deaf children, with the establish- 
ment of a number of regional secondary schools (apparently by the 
Federal Government,) and the increased emphasis upon vocational 
training. One thing which the brief ignores, and which few people 
seem to understand, is that training for the mass production industries 
which, at the present time, call most of our graduates who enter 
industry, is entirely different from the old time training in the crafts. 
In the past, an effort was made to turn out finished craftsmen in 
some such line as printing, baking, or cabinet making. Under the 
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present industrial set up this is not nearly as important as hitherto. 
A worker in a mass production industry should be well grounded in 
the use of various hand tools. For training in his particular job he 
must look to the company for whom he works after leaving school. 
Most large industries, such as rubber or automobile or aircraft em- 
ploy tools entirely of their own design, for which it is impossible for 
the schools to train their pupils.” 


There has been much discussion as to the up-to-dateness 
of our vocational equipment. Most of the argument tends to 
show that our equipment and methods are old fashioned. 
Evan J. Ellis, Woodwork Editor in the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf answers the question, “Are they, [our schools for 
the deaf], making the most of the training that can be ob- 
tained in these shops?” in an article in the Vocational Bulle- 
tin for February, 1945: 


“T have been asked oftentimes, ‘Why schools for the deaf continue 
the teaching of woodwork as a vocation?’ Some argue that the boys 
do not benefit by the training they receive in such shops. If that were 
true, it would be an injustice both to the students taking this training 
and also to the persons who support the schools. 

I am of the opinion, however, that those who take this view have 
not made a careful study of the subject, so for that reason, I am going 
to try to give a few reasons to justify the continued teaching of wood- 
work in our schools, and give the benefits both deaf and hearing alike 
receive by this training. 

One argument in favor of woodwork is that hardly any other craft 
uses so many distinct tools as does the woodworking industry. This 
is more obvious when we consider woodworking as a whole. Nearly 
everything we use is either made of wood or its original pattern was 
made of wood. Not so many years ago the extent of one’s training 
in the woodshop was in making of wood joints, and planing straight 
edges on a block of wood, and probably some instruction on how to 
use and sharpen tools, use a few woodworking machines and then 
the training was considered completed. Today the pupil is encouraged 
to apply his interests in as many different manners as his abilities and 
skill will permit. 

The objectives in teaching woodwork should be: 

1. To learn proper work habits 

2. To learn the correct attitude toward work and the employer. 

3. To acquire skill in the use of tools. 

4. To understand wood and its relationship to other industries. 

5. To understand the basic principles of wood finishing. 

6. To understand the fundamentals of making drawings and read- 

ing plans. 

Most schools for the deaf have woodshops, but are they making the 
most of the training that can be obtained in these shops? Courses 
are given in cabinet-making and the use of the tools and machines 
which they happen to have, but how many of our schools have courses 
in pattern making which is a must in the metal and plastic industry? 

We should try and keep our woodshops up to date in woodworking 
machines, hand tools, portable power tools, design of projects, finishes 
and methods of instruction. Woodcraft far from being one of our 
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least important trades should be and is an industry on which all others 
are dependent. 

Once a boy has learned the proper habits, attitudes, and skills in a 
woodwork department of a school, he has a good foundation for any 
trade he might follow after leaving school.” 


War-DEAFENED 


After the war is over, there should be an increase in the 
number of deaf people in the country. The powerful ex- 
plosives now in use are deadly, not only to life, but to hear- 
ing. Many of the men entering the army have defective 
hearing and being in close contact with the enemy, and its 
resulting use of ammunition should increase the percentage 
of deafened people in the United States. The Oregon Outlook 
for January, 1945, carries an article on the deafened soldier. 


“According to Major E. H. Truex, Jr., of the deafened soldiers who 
return to Deshon General Hospital about 50 per cent of them had 
hearing defects before induction into military service. 

Practically 25 per cent of them are battle casualties. About 20 
per cent are deafened by blasts. 

Of the men returned from the Normandy engagement, about 75 per 
cent are hearing defect cases. 

Men remain in government hospitals on an average of three months. 

Hearing aids are not prescribed for deafened men in the hospitals 
until they have been there three or four months. 

There are eleven makes of hearing aids, approved by the govern- 
ment, from which a selection may be made.” 


The Deaf Oklahoman for December, 1944, comments on a 
visit made by Helen Keller to the war-deafened soldiers at 
the Borden General Hospital in Chickasha, Oklahoma. It 
then prints an article taken from the Rotarian, publication 
of Rotary International which tells about Miss Keller’s visit 
to a similar hospital in Pennsylvania. A visit from Miss 
Keller showed the patients that deafness in itself need not 
be considered too much of a set-back. 


“If the reader is to appreciate the courageous fight the servicemen 
at Deshon Hospital are making, let him first try to imagine what 
deafness is like. It means deprivation of a man’s most natural method 
of communication—the voice, which brings languages, quickens 
thought, preserves companionship, and keeps intellectual interests 
dynamic, 

What then, must a man’s feeling be when a shell or bomb shatters 
his hearing! With appalling abruptness he finds himself enveloped in 
total silence, alone with all loneliness, as if he were exiled to an island 
in mid-ocean. Being able to speak does not restore him to society, 
nor does his sight however keen, compensate him for the incalculable 
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loss of all things of which sound is an essential part. It is imperative, 
then, that measures for his reeducation be taken promptly, if he is to 
bring happiness from his changed circumstances, That is why efforts 
at the Deshon Hospital are so bright with hope. 


Tue DEAF AND THE WAR 


It is amazing to the deaf and the members of the profession 
how the employer is astonished at the ability of the deaf to 
turn out good work. We have known for a long time that 
the only thing the deaf needed to prove their worth was a 
chance. There is some good in everything and this war, bad 
as it is, has proved that the deaf can do good work. The 
Arkansas Optic has an article taken from the (Charleston, 
S.C.) News and Courier which gives praise to the deaf for 
the splendid showing they are making toward the completion 
of the war. 


“Imagine a busy factory filled with workers and machines, the 
clatter of rivet guns and the clanging of metal, but with not a human 
voice heard all day long. 

That’s the scene in several departments of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company and the Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, here, where 
‘silent’ workers play an important role in the company’s war pro- 
duction. 

These mutes—or ‘silents,’ as they prefer to be called—were drawn 
from all over the country, with many of them graduates of nationally 
known schools for the deaf. Some have worked 25 years with Good- 
year, a pioneer employer of mutes. 

The silents have shown themselves to be exceptionally good pro- 
duction workers and are especially effective on repetitive jobs, 
personnel officials say. 

Today at the tire and aircraft companies, nearly 600 silents are 
employed at such tasks as tire building, riveting, drilling, plane as- 
semblies, balloon assemblies, and making gas masks and self-sealing 
fuel tanks. 

Foremen like them. They concentrate more intently than others on 
learning a new job. The man who has to talk with hands can’t work 
and talk at the same time. The noise and distraction of a great in- 
dustry which disturbs other men, never bothers them. 

At aircraft they were first in airplane assemblies, later as riveters, 
drillers, checkers and many other tasks. Usually they worked in 
groups, but occasionally a silent would be given a job among other 
workers, 

A special training program for silents was set up, with 12 persons 
to a class—the first training-within-industry ever devised for mutes. 

They have displayed unusual ability to understand production 
methods, their instructors report. It takes no longer for a silent to be 
trained for a particular job than it does for anyone else. Of those who 
have passed their training and are working for Goodyear, 20 per cent 
are women. 

Many of them have sons in the service—for the children of these 
people are not similarly afflicted—and they have been faithful in 
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buying war bonds and contributing in other ways to the winning of 
the war. Because they are not likely to be drafted for military service, 
the men among the silent are keenly conscious of their opportunity to 
be good soldiers of production.” 


CoNCLUSION 


As long as our schools continue to edit their little papers, 
the improvement in methods of instruction is bound to con- 
tinue. These papers are exchanged among the various schools, 
and sound principles of education are usually given a tryout 
before final judgment is passed. 

There are weak places in our curriculum that must be 
strengthened. These weak places can be defined as: Reading, 
language, and vocational work. In reading an attempt must 
be made to build up better libraries in addition to the teach- 
ing of reading itself. In all three subjects the pressing need 
is more time and simpler methods of presentation. Voca- 
tional work, especially, deserves better treatment than it has 
been receiving. The equipment, in many shops, is out of date, 
or inadequate for the work intended. Shop language has also 
been found unsuitable for conditions in the work-a-day 
world. Modern machinery and modern ideas are necessary if 
our graduates are to be properly fitted for work in a com- 
petitive world. 

It is evident that the controversy between proper methods 
of instruction still waxes strong. Some educators believe in 
one system, and some believe in another. Interesting articles 
have been written, extolling the strong points of each. The 
cloud hovering over the methods is beginning to clear away. 
Most educators now know, and admit, that the system 
should be adapted to the child, not the child to the system. 
Pure oralism has its points, and the combined system of 
speech and finger spelling also has its points. Sometimes the 
oral method is carried too far and time is wasted on speech 
that should be given to written language. 

In some instances parents have been persuaded to purchase 
hearing aids through lack of sales resistance, and under the 
mistaken belief that a hearing aid will cure deafness. Such 
is not the case. No hearing aid now on the market will cure 
deafness. It is nothing but what its name implies—an aid 
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to hearing. It is a crutch on which to lean, a device to help 
whatever hearing remains, In one or two instances a hearing 
aid has improved hearing, but in general it can be said that a 
hearing aid enables the wearer to understand speech more 
clearly and easily than would be the case without such an 
aid. No hearing aid should be purchased without advice 
from the nearest school for the deaf, and a competent ear 
specialist, 

The use of signs should be permitted in all assemblies. To 
be useful, however, signs must be taught by competent in- 
structors and not just “picked-up” at odd moments. Finger 
spelling, too, should be taught. It has been put forth that 
finger spelling should be made a regular part of the curricu- 
lum of the public schools and universities. This would be of 
much benefit to the deaf but a careful thinker will realize 
that public schools have a crowded curriculum and would 
find it next to impossible to include such a course. 

“The Little Paper Family,” next to the ANNALS and the 
Volta Review, plays a very important part in the education 
of the deaf. Workers in the field of the deaf realize their 
value and each month the issues are read with interest. Ideas 
that have proven their worth in one school are adapted to 
other schools, and all benefit from the interchange of ideas. 
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The Probability That Deafness Can 
Affect Personality 


Warren M. Smartz, M.A.S.T.B. 


General Missionary, Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


prea may be defined as the total sum and sub- 
stance of a man’s qualities, plus his conscious grasp of 
them. What then are its basic constituents? 

We know that we exist as soon as self is revealed to us over 
against the external world in which we live. With that reali- 
zation we can say, “I am.” When we discover that we can 
also subject the material of our external world to our own 
purposes and desires, then a knowledge of self-determination 
is born, and we assert, “I will.” Therefore personality con- 
sists fundamentally of self-consciousness and self-determi- 
nation. 

Such a personality can be the possession of the lowliest 
savage. When, however, self is revealed to us over against 
both the external world and God, then there is conceived 
what we may call the religious personality. When once this 
eventuates then still another factor enters; namely, the 
self-decisive “I must.” The religious personality may accord- 
ingly be defined in terms of character. “It is made up,” said 
Fred W. Robertson, “of three attributes—consciousness, 
character, and will.” 

This impingement of environment upon our consciousness 
by way of the physical senses, and our reaction to inherited 
appetites and urges—these are the fundamentals from which 
personality develops. Our awareness to our environment is 
gained through the physical senses of sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, and smell, and in no other way. Should one of these 
senses be lacking in a given individual, then the correspond- 
ing portion of his environment will be concealed from him. 
For example, an appreciation of the beautiful in art and 
nature will contribute to personality, but such appreciation 
requires first of all a seeing eye capable of discerning form 
and color Equally, the symphony orchestra, the song of 
birds, the fond mother’s voice, and a thousand and one other 
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sounds, will never influence the personality of a man whose 
auditory mechanism is unable to distinguish delicate nuances 
of tone. As well expect a color blind child to become an artist 
as expect a deaf child, unaided, to develop an integrated per- 
sonality. 

Just as all men are not born physically equal, so neither 
are they born mentally alike. Each child upon entering the 
world brings with him a definite quantum of inherited char- 
acteristics. No amount of formal schooling will increase by 
one iota the extent of the intelligence that was born with 
him, any more than a rigorous daily regimen will develop a 
puny babe into a future Joe Louis. It continues true as ever 
that no one by taking thought can add one cubit to his 
stature. The child with a musical aptitude was born, prob- 
ably, with a more sensitively adjusted hearing mechanism 
than the average. In much the same way are born those with 
artistic talents, a mathematical bent, facility in languages, 
memorizing capacity, a flair for dramatic acting, and the 
whole gamut of human abilities. The child is ever father to 
the man; and talent, no less than genius, is born and not 
made. In addition to such capabilities, every child is born 
with inherited appetites and urges which we call instinctive. 
Of such are hunger, the desire for parental affection, and the 
wish for pleasurable sensations. All these inherited appetites 
and urges demand to be satisfied; and the effort to provide 
that satisfaction, plus their interplay upon environment, is 
what produces individual behavior. For instance, an observer 
who does not know the fact that very young babes have not 
yet developed the sense of taste and smell will be mystified 
to see one swallow quantities of castor oil with eager relish. 
The child, of course, has an inherited hunger, and the 
oleaginous consistency of the castor oil provides him with a 
pleasurable sensation. 

Finally, each child is born with physical attributes that 
have been irrevocably predetermined for him, such as his 
appearance, height, color of eyes and hair, sex, and shape 
or figure. Some of these attributes may have a profound in- 
fluence upon his mental functioning, such as the condition 
of his nervous mechanism, his muscular development, or his 
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glandular tone. Especially is this true where expert help 
anc guidance are lacking. 

“Never,” said Macaulay of Lord Byron, “has any writer 
ever had so vast a command of the whole eloquence of scorn, 
misanthropy, and despair.” What Macaulay did not under- 
stand was that Byron’s clubfoot had a lot to do with it. 
Physical defects, whether inherited or acquired, are ex- 
tremely apt to influence the personality for good or ill, 
depending upon the emotional attitude which the individual 
adopts in consequence. Another clubfoot did its share to 
produce a Goebbels; a puny childhood a grandiose Mussolini; 
glandular disturbances a homosexual Hitler. Conversely, 
because a right emotional attitude was acquired, a crippling 
paralysis helped to evolve a Franklin D, Roosevelt. Deafness 
is indisputably a physical defect that is capable of far reach- 
ing consequences, and therefore the development of right 
emotional attitudes in deaf children should be a matter of 
primary concern. Neither speech training nor lip-reading nor 
language development should be permitted to take prece- 
dence over this all important imperative. 

As was just stated, individual behavior results from the 
effort to satisfy inherited appetites and urges, and to dis- 
cover agreeable outlets for innate abilities. Those forms of 
behavior which will provide this satisfaction are the ones 
which the individual will adopt, and in the continuous pro- 
cess a whole system of likes and dislikes, of loves and hates, 
of fears and angers, will develop and harden into a fixed 
character. Should a given urge be denied its satisfaction, then 
an emotion will ensue. For example, if a deaf child in a 
residential school yearns for parental love and is denied its 
satisfaction, then an emotion of dislike is likely to arise. If 
he is hungry and no prospects of food appear likely, then his 
emotion will be one of fear. Should his progress in school 
seem to him inferior to that of his classmates, then he may 
experience anger or shame—both of which are equally stunt- 
ing to his personality. The constant repetition of these re- 
actions will crystallize into emotional attitudes, and in time 
the child will respond to persons and things with habitual 
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love, hate, fear, anger, or the like, depending upon the con- 
tribution of each to the fulfilment of his desires. The sum 
total of all these emotional attitudes, and their reaction 
upon his environment, will ultimately determine his philoso- 
phy of life. 

These emotional attitudes are not always conscious upon 
his part. Usually it is only when the appropriate stimulus 
occurs that the corresponding emotion arises. A teacher may 
have inflicted a sense of shame upon a child in such manner 
that the child feels itself wronged. Ordinarily, the child will 
be happy and gay, but whenever he comes into the presence 
of that particular teacher an emotion of dislike may be domi- 
nant. Every teacher knows instances of children who are 
customarily docile, but who become uncooperative with some 
particular instructor. 

“T do not love you, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 


But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not love you, Doctor Fell” 


is the stumbling effort of a schoolboy to discover by his 
unaided self why his emotional attitude is what it is. With 
competent help he might have banished that hindrance to 
his progress in school, If the battle of Waterloo was won 
on the playing fields of Eton, it is no less probably true 
that a lot of books were written and a lot of scientific dis- 
coveries made on that same field. But no one likes to think 
of the converse truth! 

The sum total of an individual’s emotional attitudes will 
determine the type of his personality. “You can’t change 
human nature” is an observation as frequently heard as it is 
basically untrue. Emotional attitudes are not inherited; 
merely the appetites and urges that give rise to them are 
inherited. Unwholesome emotions can be sidetracked in favor 
of healthy ones. It is perfectly possible to transmute fear, 
hate, anger, greed, and all the rest of the anti-social attitudes 
into their desirable opposites. The psychological process of 
sublimation is familiar to every competent teacher, or ought 
to be. 
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The most important principle for developing a balanced 
personality is the concept of integration. Integration con- 
ceives of all the emotional attitudes as working harmoni- 
ously together to permit all of an individual’s natural energy 
to be directed toward a single desirable goal. An analogy 
can be seen in a complex machine with innumerable cogs and 
gears, each contributing its portion to the smooth running of 
the whole. An unhealthy emotional attitude is to the per- 
sonality what the proverbial monkey wrench is to the 
machine—it brings it to a grinding halt. Or, to describe it 
in terms of the physical body, each organ performs its 
allotted task for the functional perfection of the whole or- 
ganism. The introduction of a disturbing factor, such as 
excessive fatigue, can disintegrate the organism so effectually 
that uncoordinated clumsiness results, temporarily render- 
ing the person physically unfit for skilled craftsmanship. 

Unfortunately, mental disintegration is much more com- 
mon than the physical kind. For instance, every student 
knows from his own experience the disintegration that results 
from persistent distracting noises. Concentration is a form 
of integration, and anything that interferes with it is disinte- 
grating. Theoretically, the deaf as being not subject to the 
distractibility of noise should be able to concentrate per- 
fectly. However, it often happens that a deaf pupil, whose 
acquisition of knowledge content is being retarded in favor 
of the slow and painful mastery of spoken words, is being 
wearied and bored to such an extent that concentration 
becomes impossible, and disintegration ensues. Those who 
prefer to set a deaf child’s mastery of the English language 
to the slow pace at which oral speech is acquired would do 
well to review once more the psychological consequences in- 
volved. Innate intelligence is inherent in the race. The deaf 
child’s intelligence will unfold and embrace innumerable 
concepts by virtue of his remaining physical senses, quite 
apart from language, and without regard to whether he is . 
enrolled in school or not. The attempt to maintain him in an 
intellectual vacuum while the slow process of mastering 
speech is under way is foredoomed to failure, and results in 
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an emotion of frustration leading to a rebellious attitude. 
What teacher has not witnessed it? The effect upon the per- 
sonality can be disastrous. 

For practical purposes we can lump personalities into three 
groups, The first one may be called the psychopathic. Psy- 
chopaths attempt to satisfy every appetite and urge on the 
spot. If a particular urge is dominant, the whole personality 
becomes warped in that direction. We are apt to apply to 
him such descriptive adjectives as selfish, self centered, 
impulsive, impetuous, stubborn, and the like. He never 
completely satisfies his urges except at the cost of unhappi- 
ness to himself and an anti-social attitude toward society. 
He wants what he wants when he wants it, and merely 
succeeds in getting himself shunned. Eventually he may 
even land in a prison or mental hospital. 

At the other extreme is the inhibited personality who, as 
likely as not, will be the teacher’s particular pet. He has 
been taught to think that his instinctive urges are something 
to be ashamed of, and to be austerely repressed, He therefore 
endeavors not to admit to himself that they even exist. But 
though he may succeed in banishing them from his con- 
sciousness, he cannot expel them from his personality. They 
lurk in his subconscious mind and have a tendency to pop 
up unexpectedly in grotesque and undesirable forms. Mean- 
while a large part of his natural energy is consumed in the 
mere process of repressing them, to no productive end. In 
fact, this type may wind up by being so good that he is good 
for nothing. The salt has lost its savor, and wherewith shall 
it be salted? This is the kind of personality that so fre- 
quently results from misguided religious instruction of the 
“thou shalt not” variety. We see it in the model boy who is 
the delight of his teacher in school but who never amounts to 
a fiddlestick in later life. 

Lastly we have the integrated personality, where the in- 
dividual succeeds in harmonizing all his emotional attitudes 
in &@ common purpose or goal directed toward a single grand 
objective, external to himself, and apart from his own 
appetites and urges. His aim is not to become self-less, but 
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selfish-less. Well integrated himself, he desires to have 
society as a whole no less well integrated also. Having found 
that a dominant external purpose in life is the best source 
of personal integration, he seeks to give direction and mean- 
ing to the civilization in which he lives. Thus he is of neces- 
sity an extrovert. 

Deafness is an excluding infirmity. It tends to shut its vie- 
tims out from normal human relationships and activities, 
thereby encouraging introversion, By contrast, every normal 
community has its churches, service clubs, civic organi- 
zations, fire company, and board of trade, of which not the 
least part of their usefulness is that they tend to produce 
extroverts. Seldom do we find the deaf thus engaged, except 
among their own kind. In the company of hearing people 
deafness is an ever present reality that is very distracting, 
and therefore disintegrating. To restore the deaf to society 
might well be abandoned as an ideal, in favor of encouraging 
them to greater social activity among their own kind; for 
otherwise they are almost certain to develop inhibited per- 
sonalities, and it is well known since the time of Adolph 
Meyer that the shut-in personality is the fertile soil from 
which dementia praecox springs. Yet we find instances where 
the deaf are cautioned and advised to shun their own kind. 

If the founder of Christianity had been a modern psy- 
chologist He could not have spoken better than He did when 
He stated that the sum and substance of the Law was to 
love God with all one’s heart and mind and soul and strength, 
and one’s neighbor as oneself. He directed our conscious 
effort to positive objectives external to self. In the past, 
religious training has all too often been merely negative. The 
child who meekly submits to the fiat: “I am your teacher, 
so don’t you dare,” is as unfortunate as the adult who knows 
only “I am the Lord thy God, thou shalt not.” In both cases, 
repression and an inhibited personality are the dismal end 
result. Shame and fear as foundations upon which to build 
the personality should long since have been relegated to 
limbo, The rod and dunce cap are as obsolete as Dante’s hell. 

The mere impartation of religious knowledge, such as we 
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are apt to find prevalent in a school for the deaf, is likewise 
of small avail. Schools are in the unfortunate position of 
having to lean over backward in order to avoid offending 
sectarian prejudices. Hence they confine themselves merely 
to teaching Biblical content. But no one has yet successfully 
shown that a mere knowledge of morality will eventuate in 
moral behavior. The weight of the evidence is quite to the 
contrary. The inquiring lawyer knew his Torah superbly 
well, but that knowledge did not motivate him into observ- 
ing it in actual practice. “This do,” Jesus retorted to him, 
“and thou shalt live.” 

In this connection it may be observed that occasional 
religious presentations of the rally-day variety are equally 
futile. Though numbers of people may thus be mobilized, the 
dominant motivation is entirely emotional, for which no 
appropriate outlet is provided. Such emotional orgies are 
unhealthy and disrupting to a balanced personality. Be- 
sides, the emotion thus aroused is, in the final analysis, 
merely one of anger nursed on prejudice, Finally, it may be 
remarked that there is an unrealistic type of religious teach- 
ing known as mysticism. However attractive it may appear 
to us in a St. Augustine, few of us feel drawn to it. It fails 
to meet and solve the pressing realities of our daily existence. 

Education that is worth its salt must direct the individual 
outward towards God and toward social interests. A growing 
number of psychologists are insisting that the dominant 
purpose of the individual must be the service of mankind 
if a healthy personality is to be achieved. However, such 
purpose in any given case must not exceed the particular 
individual’s capacities. The happy, integrated man is he who 
fills a job requiring the employment of all his abilities, but 
wthout demanding the use of any that he does not happen 
to possess. Profoundly unhappy is the deaf man whose job 
does not require the fullest exercise of all his capabilities, and 
who yet cannot hope to switch to a more suitable occupation 
because of his deafness. No less unhappy is he who fills a 
position which properly requires a hearing ability which he 
does not have. The former experiences the despair of futility 
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and may develop a misanthropic emotional attitude. The 
latter lives in the fear of insecurity from which grave mental 
abnormalities may result. 

The lot of the deaf child is not an enviable one at best, 
and we owe it to him to give him every possible aid and 
opportunity to develop an integrated personality, to stand 
him in good stead for a lifetime if possible. Let us remember 
that in a residential school his urge for parental love is 
largely denied him by circumstances, and is therefore re- 
pressed. His urge to roam and play at will after classes is 
likewise denied him in the interest of school routine, and is 
repressed. His freedom to visit the ice box for a snack be- 
tween meals cannot be permitted, of course, and is repressed. 
The urge for occasional periods of privacy is impossible to 
satisfy in a crowded residential school, and is repressed. The 
hard facts of school necessity require that he be regimented 
from morning till night, and so his instincts for self-deter- 
mination are repressed, Even the overpowering urge for self 
expression in the sign language is forcibly refused him in a 
certain type of school, and is repressed. 

The above list of his daily repressions is not exhaustive, 
but merely mentions those which comes instantly to mind. 
No single one of them may be very serious, but their cumu- 
lative weight can prove disastrous to the developing per- 
sonality. Actually, the deaf child is struggling under a 
mountain of repressions, each one giving rise to unwhole- 
some emotions for which no satisfactory outlet is provided. 
To say that games and gymnastic exercises are arranged 
for him is merely to beg the question, for it has yet to be 
shown that physical exertions can provide an adequate 
escape outlet for psychical emotional states. It would be as 
reasonable to attempt the converse by, let us say, trying to 
relieve a charley-horse by exercising the mind. Physical ex- 
ercise may temporarily submerge emotional states by helping 
to relegate them to the subconscious, but sublimate them 
it emphatically cannot do. 

Here is a challenge to every teacher with the true welfare 
and happiness of the deaf at heart. Modern life is becoming 
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more and more bewildering in its complexity, and many 
adults are finding that their lives are utterly unsatisfactory. 
The clergyman has to listen to their tales of woe daily, 
almost hourly. They are full of fears, hates, angers, sus- 
picions, frustrations, and failures. Unhappily, the best time 
to apply the prophylactic is in the period of pliant youth 
before unhealthy emotional attitudes have become fixed, 
and ruinous escape mechanisms have become habitual. The 
habituated adult, fixed in his emotional attitudes, becomes 
a subject for the psychiatrist rather than the psychologist if 
those attitudes are wrong. 

Should this inadequate discussion help to direct thought 
upon the problem, it will not have been written in vain. 
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Poetry and the Deaf* 


Rosert Panara, A.B.** 
Instructor, New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N.Y. 


“Ww is Poetry? Is it something whose secrets are known 

only to a certain group of people, or is it that something 
which may be cultivated and developed to suit the taste 
and fancy of everyone? Is poetry an art, or is it a science? 
Is it difficult to learn, or is it easy to master? And, as to the 
relative value of the subject itself, is it of any importance to 
learn poetry, or is it of no consequence at all in this modern 
day and age? The answers to each of these questions will be 
dealt with privately, not with regard to the ears of the hear- 
ing but to those of our own kind—the ears that hear no 
sound. 

It is my belief that poetry has as great a proportion of 
followers among deaf people as it has among the hearing. The 
reason for this is simple. The deaf are not a bit different 
than their hearing brethren, despite the fact that a great 
many people believe otherwise. Simply because we cannot 
hear does not mean that our hearts are locked to the twin 
qualities of sentiment and emotion. Poetry, unlike music, is 
made up of words, and as long as the deaf are able to read 
and to understand the meaning of these words they will 
learn to love poetry and the wisdom, the beauty, the rhythm 
and the music that are found therein. 

One may wonder how it is possible for the deaf to learn 
rhythm and music. Let me attempt to explain. Music, that 
is, the interpretation made popular with most people, con- 
cerns those sounds which are caused to emanate from ma- 


* The essay, “Poetry and the Deaf,” was given honorable mention 
in the annual Atlantic Monthly College Essay Contest for 1944-45, 
in which approximately 150 colleges participated. 

** Mr. Robert Panara was graduated from the DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York, N.Y., in 1938. He did postgraduate work at the 
American School for the Deaf in 1939-40 before entering Gallaudet 
College. At present he is a member of the faculty of the New York 
School for the Deaf in White Plains, N.Y., where he is an instructor in 
the advanced department. 
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terial implements constructed by man. These are our musical 
instruments, and we call them by such names as, “the violin, 
the flute, and the piano,” to mention a few. We believe that 
they can be made to imitate the chirping of birds, the roaring 
of winds, and the moaning of the sea. Many are of the 
opinion that it is impossible for the deaf to hear these sounds 
merely by reading the word symbol which stands for their 
equivalent, and few people can understand how the deaf are 
able to enjoy poems that deal with and emphasize such 
sounds. This is where they are mistaken. The deaf cannot 
hear them, but they can imagine each of these sounds. And if 
they can imagine the peculiar moaning sound made by the 
sea, isn’t it likely that they may also feel the same way as 
other people feel when they hear these sounds? 

As an illustration, let me offer the following example. 
Suppose a deaf person were to read the following lines from 
Matthew Arnold’s poem, “Dover Beach” :— 

“Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in... .” 

As long as this person understood the meaning of the 
words, “grating” and “roar,” and provided that he had seen, 
either in actuality or in pictures, the rise and fall of the 
waves splashing upon a sandy shore, this person would be 
able to imagine the noise made. He could sense “the grating 
roar” that sounded when the breakers smashed down upon 
the pebbly beach and ground the tiny particles together. He 
could picture the monotonous ebb and flow of the waters 
and paint with his imagination the “tremulous cadence 
slow” of the whole scene, until he actually felt the note of 
sadness which crept into the poet’s mood. In short, he hears 
by reading and digesting the words of the poem and by let- 
ting his imagination connect every symbol of sound together 
until there is formed an expressive music. 

By this same process, the deafened person also experiences 
that quality which we call, “rhythm.” His knowledge of how 
the waves rise and fall in measured timing, and the picture 
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which the words of the poem draw up for him are sufficient 
to arouse the sense of rhythm which highlights the poet’s 
interpretation. This awareness of rhythm and timing is not 
alien to the soul of the deafened person, He has it when 
he feels the rhythmatic throbbing of a printing press in 
operation; he is conscious of it when watching an eight-oared 
racing crew in action, or when he thrills to the precision-like 
grace of a corps of ballet dancers; and he experiences the 
same sensation when pedaling on his bicycle, when punching 
at the keys of his typewriter, when chopping the wood for his 
winter fuel. What does it matter if he cannot hear the 
rhythm of beautiful music? His remaining senses are yet 
alive and vibrant to the rhythm of movement, to the touch 
of timing. He does not need to hear music in order to com- 
prehend rhythm. He experiences it in his daily life, and it 
is this quality which makes him both understand and feel 
the rhythm in poetry. 

It is no secret that man, throughout the ages, has forever 
been trying to set down in writing the things he has seen, 
and heard, or otherwise sensed in the world about him. 
Whatever was pleasing to the ear, he has put down in the 
language of music, and that which appealed more to the eye, 
he has written in the language of poetry. Of these two forms 
of self-expression, the language of poetry is the one which 
is composed solely of words. And because it is composed of 
words, poetry requires a reader who will make the effort of 
reading in order to experience the sentiment and the emotion 
which are pent up within these words, His position is unique 
because he has to depend entirely upon himself as a means 
of enjoying the poem of his choice, whereas the music lover 
has only to go to the opera house, or tune in his radio, or 
play his favorite gramophone record, and his enjoyment will 
be complete. 

Poetry and music have been linked together as being the 
twin sisters of all the arts. Yet, we find a greater number of 
people who are more interested in listening to music than in 
reading poetry. This is not surprising. Music is the universal 
language of all people. Its interpretation is the same to all 
ears, and it awakens the same kindred passions in the blood 
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of any nationality of a people. Unlike poetry, one does not 
have to read in order to understand music, and it is much 
easier to sit back comfortably and let the strains of a 
beautiful song flow into one’s ears and fill the soul with 
happiness than to take in hand a book of poems and labor 
over the diction of a peculiar language in order to experi- 
ence the same feeling. 

This is the exact point where the deafened person fits into 
the picture. Because of the fact that their ears are locked to 
music, it is only natural that the deaf should turn to poetry 
as a means of consolation. If they were trained rightly in 
the schoolroom, and granted that they possess a good com- 
mand of language, there is every reason to encourage the 
deaf to read a great deal of poetry, They may gain as 
much enjoyment as other people who can hear may derive 
from music, Their senses can be trained to welcome the 
thousand and one pulsating passions of the heart and soul 
which rise from the thrill of living. In it they will hear the 
song of the skylark, the whisper of the night-wind, the laugh- 


ter of the rippling brook, the clamor of a great city at work. 
They will find deep peace and happiness in listening to 
“The Psalms of David,” and they will be fired with the love 
of patriotism when they thrill to the fife and drum beat of 
Kipling’s stirring ballads. They will sense the sinister silence 


made manifest by Poe’s brooding “Raven,” and they will 
shrink and shudder at every eerie tolling of “The Bells.” 
And poetry can be of aid to the deaf in yet another way. 
Its pleasing rhyme and rhythm may teach them to balance 
their writing style so that theirs may more nearly resemble 
the form of a hearing person’s. Although we deaf cannot 
hear the way a sweet-sounding and well-balanced sentence 
would be written down, nevertheless, we may be trained to 
develop a certain smoothness and a fine sense of timing with 
our words by studying the harmonious and rhythmic speech 
of poetry. For poetry is both an art and a science, just like 
the subject of English. It is composed of grammar as well 
as of composition. From its syntax, we learn the rhyme, the 
rhythm, the scientific structure of the whole, and from its 
artistry we develop a taste and discrimination for using only 
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those words which can best illustrate what we want to say— 
the very same words over which the poet labors so dili- 
gently in order to find the right expression for his thoughts. 

Furthermore, there is no better exercise for the imagina- 
tion than in the reading of poetry. It will set our mind’s eye 
“in a fine frenzy rolling,” taking in new vistas of thought and 
of high endeavor. It will serve to stretch the imagination in 
such a way that our interests will be challenged and our 
curiosity piqued. We will be stimulated toward gaining 
newer and more gratifying experiences from life, and it will 
be our “open-sesame” to the world of culture. For what is 
culture if not an idealistic study of the life and times of 
famous characters, of famous places and things, and of the 
finer values in life? 

Our knowledge will be enriched as we read the immortal 
tales of Homer, of Virgil, of Dante and Milton. Some of the 
world’s most celebrated love stories and tragedies, kingdoms 
and kings, will be revealed to our eyes, and we will sail on 
the high seas of adventure in quest of a buried treasure and 
once again unearth “the glory that was Greece, and the 
grandeur that was Rome.” We will find that poetry is as 
much a part of history, and geography, and sociology and 
logic as is any other subject worth learning. Because poetry 
is the representation of life in all its various forms, in all 
its teeming personalities, and, accordingly, it will act as 
our guide to enlighten and to enhance anything that needs 
illustration in order to make real for us that fascinating 
story called, Life. 
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John Carlin 
A Biographical Sketch 


Harotp J. Domicu,* A.B. 


Instructor, Maryland State School for the Deaf, 
Frederick, Maryland 


“S OME TIME prior to his entrance into the school, he was 

accustomed to trace with chalk fantastic figures upon 
the floor, and which his mother would quickly deprive of 
their immortality by the application of the mop.’”” Such was 
the inauspicious beginning of the artistic career of John 
Carlin, who later was to become famous in this field and 
others. 

Born June 15, 1813, of a poor Philadelphia cobbler, Carlin 
lost his hearing in infancy, as did his brother, Andrew, who 
was born a few years later.? These two boys were the only 
children in the family. Being deaf, they were accorded much 
more freedom than normal children of the day; their duties 
were very light, and since they could not very easily be 
made to understand, the tasks that usually befell children 
during those times escaped them. Since he had nothing else 
te do, young Carlin was ever in the habit of roaming about 
the quaint old city of Philadelphia, the sights of which held 
a peculiar fascination for him, even though he could not 
understand all that he saw. It was in 1820, while thus passing 
away the hours, that education in the form of a kindly old 
crockery dealer named Seixas overtook him. To use Carlin’s 
own words, “I was picked up in Kensington, and for that 
deed of practical philanthropy, learned to love and respect 
Mr. Seixas’ memory.’ Mr. Seixas conducted a private school 


* Harold J. Domich attended the public school in Winton, Minne- 
sota, until he was thirteen years old, when he transferred to the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf in Faribault, where he was graduated 
in 1935. Since his graduation from Gallaudet College in 1940 he has 
been a member of the faculty of The Maryland School for the Deaf 
in Frederick, Md. 

1 American Biographical Sketch Book, p. 352 

? The Silent world, April 30, 1891, p. 3 

* The Silent World, April 30, 1891, p. 3 
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where he tried to teach some fifteen deaf children of the 
city the primary elements of a common school education. 
Fortune seemed to favor young Carlin, for in that same 
year the state of Pennsylvania took over Mr. Seixas’ school, 
thus enlarging greatly its scope of educational work for the 
deaf. A few competent teachers of the deaf were hired to 
give the pupils as good an education as possible. Prominent 
among these was Laurent Clerc, the young deaf man whom 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet had brought to America on his 
return from France.* He had been loaned for a year from 
the American School for the Deaf at Hartford, Connecticut.5 
Carlin remained in this school, which is now the Mt. Airy 
School for the Deaf, for four years, being graduated in 1825.° 
By that time his intense will to learn had brought him an 
education equal to that of many a present day high-school 
student. Of his school days he never had much to say beyond 
the fact that they fired him with an unquenchable thirst for 
more knowledge and a great desire to paint. He also re- 
marked upon the difficulties besetting a deaf pupil in regard 
to understanding the teachers, each of whom, at that time, 
used a sign language of his own improvisation. This was 
probably the germ of the disfavor which he later displayed 
toward the sign language as a means of communication. 
Graduation put Carlin on his own again, and he faced a 
world seemingly out of sympathy with the passion for learn- 
ing and art which the little education he had received had 
kindled in his heart. His father was unable to provide suffi- 
cient funds for him to attend school any longer, and so he 
had to fall back on his own resources. The apparent futility 
of any hope of his ever achieving distinction for erudition or 
artistic skill served merely as an incentive to him to strive to 
prove his capabilities. As a matter of necessity, he secured 
employment as a sign and house painter, continuing at these 
trades for seven years. After working hours, he read as much 
as he could on the subject of art, and studied English and 
other languages with such success that he soon mastered 


‘The Silent World, June 30, 1874, p. 5 
* Commentary by Dr. Percival Hall 
* Appleton’s Teslegadile of American Biography, Vol I, 526 
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five foreign tongues without the help of any other person.’ 
When he was nineteen, he embarked on a business venture 
of his own. This was moderately successful, and in 1833 
and 1834 he studied drawing under J. R. Smith and portrait 
painting under John Neagle in New York City.® These con- 
tacts made him feel sure that painting was his true field, and 
he became firmly resolved to succeed at his painting. 

With this resolve spurring him on, Carlin, after insuffi- 
cient funds forced him to discontinue his studying, plunged 
into business again with unbounded zeal. So well did he 
manage his affairs that in 1838 he had saved enough money 
to do that which his slight contact with art had created in 
him the desire to do, namely, to visit Europe to observe the 
old masters and study under the famous teachers of the day. 
To him, Europe was the cradle of all real art, and he was the 
type who insisted on having the best. 

His first stopping place was in London, where he took up 
the study of the antique in the British Museum. After mak- 
ing a thorough study of this branch of art, he crossed the 
channel to France, enrolling under the famous Delaroche for 
an intensive course in portrait painting. It was here that his 
previous study of French, one of the languages he had mas- 
tered through his own efforts, stood him in good stead. His 
progress was facilitated by his knowledge of the language, 
and at one time, he even served as an interpreter between the 
instructor and another American student who knew no 
French. This was remarkable, considering his deafness.® 

Carlin remained in France until his depleted funds forced 
him to face the prospect of returning home or remaining and 
starving in a garret in the approved artistic style. He chose 
the practical course, as usual, and returned home in 1841, 
feeling that he had learned much, but not enough to enable 
him to pursue art as a vocation. This instance of hesitation 
was the only time he ever seemed to lack supreme confidence 
in himself, confidence which sometimes bordered on egotism. 
He made a few attempts at miniature painting, and to his 


*The National Deaf Mute Gazette, April 28, 1868, p. 16 
*The New York Times, April 24, 1891, p. 7. 
*The National Deaf Mute Gazette, April 28, 1868, p. 10 
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surprise, his success was such that he regained that sense 
of confidence which he never again lost. He established his 
studio in New York City and had as his patrons the Knicker- 
bocker families of old New York. 

In December, 1843, he was married to a Miss Wayland, 
a former pupil of the New York Institution for the Deaf. 
Five children were the result of the union, none of whom 
was deaf, despite the then common belief that deaf parents 
would beget deaf children.’° 

Mr. Carlin continued his miniature portrait painting on 
ivory, and achieved such success that he was asked to paint 
some of the most famous men of the day, including many in 
the Washington corps of diplomats. It was during this period 
that he formed the friendships of such men as William H. 
Seward, Thurlow Weed, Horace Greeley, Hamilton Fish, 
and many others of note.’t When Jefferson Davis was Secre- 
tary of War under President Pierce, he had Carlin paint his 
son’s portrait.’ While Carlin was painting this portrait, he 
proposed to the Secretary a plan for a floating battery to be 
used in warfare. The plan was not found feasible, but it 
serves as a remarkable example of Mr. Carlin’s ability to 
grasp at opportunities. He also met Mrs. Pierce, the wife of 
President Pierce, during this time. He remarked on her 
spirit, which buoyed everyone up, even though she herself 
was an invalid and found little comfort in the world, 

At about the same time that he settled down to portrait 
painting, Mr. Carlin began tc produce poetry of considerable 
merit. He had attempted to write poetry before, but his 
attempts had been dismal failures. He then set himself to 
the task of mastering this elusive craft, and his perseverance 
again showed what it could accomplish: he became somewhat 
of a local celebrity as a poet, his most successful effort being 
called The Mute’s Lament.** He was a rarity in the world 
of letters—a “deaf-mute poet.” Rarity is the correct word, 


” American Biographical Sketch Book, p. 354 

™" The New York Daily Tribune, April 24, 1891, p. 7 

"The Silent World, July 15, 1873, p. 7 

* The Morning Republic, Little Rock Arkansas, June 15, 1868; and 
Anna ts, Vol, I, 15, 
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for, as Luzerne Ray, the first editor of the AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE Dear put it, “We should as well expect a man born 
blind to paint a picture as a congenitally deaf man to write 
a poem.”** Having no knowledge of pronunciation or ac- 
cents, the achievement was, for that day, quite amazing, 
and Carlin was justly proud of it. William Cullen Bryant 
even took a sympathetic interest in his attempts, and con- 
gratulated him heartily on his success.*® 

However, Mr. Carlin’s writing was not confined to poetry 
alone. He was one of the most prolific writers of his day. One 
of his most important achievements in his line was the writ- 
ing of a book entitled The Scratchsides Family, a book for 
children.** He also wrote treatises on architecture for the 
Philadelphia Saturday Courier," lectures on subjects rang- 
ing from geology to New York Central Park, columns in 
many of the leading papers for the deaf, and somewhat pug- 
nacious letters to anyone who disagreed with his principles. 
He usually avoided using his own signature, preferring rather 
to use the pseudonym Raphael Palette. Many of his argu- 
ments with other writers of that day were caused by the 
sign language, for he contended that oralism and finger 
spelling were sufficient for the education of and communica- 
tion with the deaf. The sign language was his anathema. 
However, as a lecturer before the deaf, he was in great de- 
mand; and despite his aversion to the sign language, he used 
it extremely well, and always chose interesting subjects 
which he described in a very simple, yet forceful, manner. 

It was in the early fifties that he assumed the role of a 
leader in the public affairs of the deaf. His portrait painting 
had provided him with a comfortable income, and now that 
photography was forcing him to turn to landscape and genre 
painting,’® he had considerable leisure time. He spent this 


“ Gallaudet, Edward M., “Poetry of the Deaf,” Harpers’ Monthly, 
March, 1884, p. 588; and Annats, Vol. I, 14. 

* The Silent World, April 30, 1891, p. 2 

* Union Card Index, the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., 
indicates that the New York Public Library has a copy of this book. 

™ Braddock, Guilbert C., “John Carlin,” The Frat, July, 1937, p. 2 

*Some of the better know of his pictures are: The Flight into 
Egypt; Dolce for Niente; Old Fort, St. Lawrance River; The Village 
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leisure time in that pursuit which his mind had become most 
firmly set upon—the educational and social advancement of 
the deaf. He had always taken an active interest in the 
welfare of those afflicted like himself, and now he stepped 
forth to lead them in their activities. 

His first effort to bear fruit was the raising of six thou- 
sand dollars through his personal efforts for the building of 
St. Ann’s Episcopal Church for the Deaf in New York City.’® 
The church still stands, a monument to his zeal in raising 
the standards of living of the deaf. 

It was at his suggestion that a monument was erected to 
the memory of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet in Hartford, 
Connecticut.?° He was chosen secretary of the committee in 
charge of financing this project, and he also contributed a 
side panel which was incorporated into the general design. 
He was active in influencing Edward Miner Gallaudet to 
found a college for the deaf, and just seventy-five years ago 
_ when the National Deaf-Mute College (later renamed Gal- 
laudet College in honor of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet) was 
founded in Washington, D.C., in 1864, he delivered an ora- 
tion at the formal opening exercises, the subject of which 
was higher education for the deaf, in which he stressed the 
fact that the college, in his estimation, would be permanent, 
and that its graduates would become useful citizens, and, 
at times, even prominent men in their lines of endeavor.” 
He began this address, which he delivered in the language 


Gossips; The Admirer of Nature; The Twin Grandchildren; Old and 
Young; Going after Marshmallows; Solid Comfort; The Grandfather’s 
Story; Playing at Dominoes; A View of Trenton Falls; The Toll 
Gate; After Work; The Orphaned Grandchild; After a Long Cruise. 
Several of these paintings were in the International Art Exhibit of 
Deaf Painters in New York in 1935. “What seems Carlin’s great 
masterpiece, a large painting of the bribing of the Roman guard to 
conceal the emptiness of Christ’s tomb, hung for many years on the 
east wall of the Rotunda, at old Fanwood in New York City, before 
the recent removal of the School to White Plains, New York,” ac- 
cording to Dr. T. F. Fox, former faculty member of the Fanwood 
School in a letter to Mr. Felix Kowalewski of the California School 
for the Deaf. 

* Braddock, Guilbert C., op. cit. 

Ibid 


* Seventh Annual Report of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb and Blind, June, 1864, p. 28 
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of signs, with words which are still true today, eighty-one 
years later: 


“On this day, the twenty-eighth of June, 1864, a college for deaf- 
mutes is brought into existence. It is a bright epoch in deaf-mute 
history. The birth of this infant college, the first of its kind in the 
world, will bring joy to the mute community, True, our new Alma 
Mater has drawn its first breath in the midst of strife here and abroad; 
but as the storm now raging over our heads is purifying our political 
atmosphere, the air it has inhaled is sweet and invigorating; how 
favorably this circumstance augurs its future success. . Is it likely 
that colleges for deaf-mutes will ever produce mute statesmen, lawyers, 
and ministers of religion, orators, poets, and authors? The answer 
is: They will, in numbers like angels’ visits, few and far between. No 
doubt this assertion strikes you as unsound in logic, as it is contrary to 
the laws of physiology, since, in your opinion, their want of hearing 
incapacitates them for exercising the functions of speech in the forum, 
bar, and pulpit, and therefore the assumption that mutes, no matter 
if they are learned, will ever appear as legislators, lawyers, and 
preachers, in untenable. Be this as it may; I shall have only to 
remark that they, such as may appear with extraordinary talents, will 
be able to speak to audiences exactly in the manner my address is now 
read to you.” 


He had said practically the same thing before in an article 
entitled “The National College for Mutes,” published in the 
AMERICAN ANNALS.” He said, 


“Those who speak and hear have indeed produced eminent men. So 
will our ‘National College,’ also. I do not pretend to say that the mutes 
will be equal to the speaking in the extent of their learning and in the 
correctness and elegance of their language; but if proofs be needed to 
give conviction of the truth of my assertion, that mutes of decided 
talents can be rendered as good scholars as the Barneses, Macaulays, 
Lamartines and Bryants, I will readily refer to Dr. Kitto, of England. 
the celebrated biblical commentator, Messieurs Berthier and Pelisser, 
of France, the former a successful biographer, and the latter a fine 
poet; our own Nack and Burnet, both excellent authors and poets, 
and Mr. Clerc, who is the only mute in this country enjoying the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts, to which he is fully entitled by his 
learning and long experience in mute education. It is worth remem- 
bering that those gentlemen have never been educated at colleges.” 


In recognition of his services to the deaf, the college awarded 
Carlin an honorary Master of Arts degree, the first de- 
gree ever granted a deaf person in the United States by the 
National Deaf-Mute College. Amos Kendall, Postmaster 
General under Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren, 
presented Carlin with this degree.”* In making the presenta- 


2 Carlin, John. “The National College for Mutes,” Annats, Vol. 
7 


4 Seventh Annual Report of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb and Blind, June, 1864, p. 35 
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tion, this philanthropic public servant, with deep feeling 
underlying his words, said to Carlin, 

“For the first time in the world’s history has an institution for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb been authorized to confer collegiate 
degrees, By representations to the board of directors they were satis- 
fied that, by your varied attainments, notwithstanding the deprivation 
of hearing, you are a proper subject for the first exercise of this power 
conferred upon them by Congress. Their decision has been justified 
by the ability and earnestness with which you have this day presented 
the claims of the deaf-mutes of our country to a higher grade of edu- 
cation. While we bestow upon you this deserved honor, we hope 
thereby to induce other deaf-mutes to emulate your example, and not 
rest satisfied with the attainments now available in existing institu- 
tions. And whatever it is practicable for us to do, you may rest 
assured, sir, we will not fail to do, to realize for your brothers and 
sisters in misfortune all the blessings invoked for them in your 
address of this day. I am happy, sir, in being the instrument of the 
board of directors in conferring upon you this honor, and handing 
you an appropriate diploma.” 


These two men, each great in his field of endeavor, found 
a common bond in their desire to assist the deaf to overcome 
the obstacles confronting them.** Not neglectful of the wel- 
fare of the deaf immediately about him, Carlin founded, in 
1864, the Manhattan Literary Association of Deaf Mutes.”§ 
The avowed purpose behind this action was to develop social 
intercourse among the deaf and to stimulate their mental 
faculties. In 1871 he headed the Clerc Memorial Committee, 
but later resigned because of the controversies arising within 
the committee itself. He was chairman of the committee 
which raised the building fund of the Gallaudet Home for 
Aged and Infirm Deaf.?* Besides these accomplishments, he 
was a frequent speaker at gatherings of the deaf and often 
turned his home into a common meeting place for them. “He 
has been remembered for his striking personality—a dark- 
haired, gray-bearded, dignified old gentleman who was a 
keen and just judge of human nature.”?” 

It is very appropriate that Carlin, the first deaf man to 


* Seventh Annual Report of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb and Blind, June, 1864, p, 35 

* Minutes of the Manhattan Literary Association of the Deaf, April, 
1891 

* The Silent World, December 15, 1874, p. 7 

7 Excerpt from a letter by the Reverend ae D. Bryant of Wash- 
i D.C., to Felix Kowalekski of the California School for the 
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be granted a degree from the first college for the deaf in the 
world, should have painted the portrait of Laurent Clerc, 
the first deaf teacher in the United States. This painting 
now hangs in the chapel in the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf. As to the history of this painting Dr. George M. 
McClure writes that: 


Regarding the portrait of Laurent Clerc, hanging in the chapel of 
our school, all the information concerning it that I have was obtained 
from Mr. George T. Schoolfield and one or two other old timers. Mr. 
Schoolfield often spoke of the portrait and the circumstances under 
which it was acquired, but I do not recall that he ever mentioned an 
exact date—it was always “about the time of the Civil War.” Mr. 
Schoolfield was an active promotor and contributor to the fund for 
the purchase of the portrait, so was in a position to speak with 
authority, 

The Kentucky Literary Society of the Deaf was organized in 1857, 
and soon afterward began the acquisition of its fine collection of oil 
portraits of benefactors of the deaf. I understood Mr. Schoolfield to 
say that the Clerc portrait was the second one obtained, that of Mr. 
John A. Jacobs, Sr., being the first. The probabilities are that the 
Clere portrait was painted between 1860 and 1866. The Kentucky 
deaf of that day had a great affection and admiration for Mr. Clerc; 
Superintendent J. A. Jacobs had spent over a year at Hartford taking 
training under him in methods of teaching the deaf, and was full of 
stories and anecdotes of his brilliant French teacher. Mr. Carlin’s 
reputation had traveled beyond the Alleghenies, and when it came to 
selecting an artist to execute the portrait he was the only man 
considered. The work is well done; I have seen other portraits of Mr. 
Clerc but in my opinion the one hanging in the chapel of our school is 
by far the best. 

The portrait was bought and paid for by the undergraduates and 
alumni of the Kentucky School. The School acts as custodian, and 
the portrait hangs in a conspicuous place in the chapel where it serves 
as a daily reminder to the young people of the debt they owe to this 
great pioneer educator, 

(signed) 
Gerorae Morris McCiure 


In April, 1891, Carlin contracted a severe cold, which later 
developed into pneumonia. He withstood the attack for 
weeks, but on April 23 his strength failed, and from the 
ranks of the deaf passed one of their most outstanding ex- 
amples of achievement and perseverance.” 
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* The New York Times, April 24, 1891, p. 1 
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material; Mr. Felix Kowalewski, of the Faculty of the Cali- 
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tucky School for the Deaf and Dr. Percival Hall, Dr. Eliza- 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for oral-primary and 
oral-intermediate classes. Salary range— 
$1800 to $2700 per year. Address the 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint 2, 
Michigan or Michigan Civil Service 


Commission, Lansing, Michigan. 


Editorials 
L.M.E. 


HE September issue of the ANNALS was compiled in May 

and June so that the contents could be contained in the 
Index Number to come out in November. Our material will 
then be completely indexed. An index is valuable only if it 
is complete and the contents of the September issue were 
necessary for the completion of this project. In 1880 the 
index for the first twenty volumes of the ANNALS, which com- 
prised the years 1847 to 1875, was published by its editor, 
Dr. Edward Allen Fay, who continued publishing an index 
for each successive ten-year period, the last being in Novem- 
ber, 1915. In November, 1943, appeared an Index Number 
which continued from January, 1916, up to and including 
the November issue of 1925. The November, 1944, Index 
Number covered the period beginning January, 1926, through 
November, 1935, and the November, 1945, Index Number 
will carry the indexing from January, 1936, through No- 
vember, 1945. 

The compilation of these last three index numbers in- 
volved considerable labor and expense, but we believe it a 
highly worth-while project which adds greatly to the value 
of the Annats. Dr. Percival Hall, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, Dr. 
Elizabeth Peet and Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, of the Gallaudet 
College faculty, have been responsible for the preparation of 
these three index numbers. We hope that in the future the 
indexes may come out at regular intervals so it will be un- 
necessary to omit any of the usual issues containing current 
reading matter and information. 

The editor of the ANNALS having taken up his duties as 
president of Gallaudet College, the editorial office is again 
located where Dr. E. A. Fay and Professor Irving S. Fus- 
feld so ably edited the publication for nearly three-quar- 
ters of a century. Your editor will continue to carry on for 
the present, so all communications should be sent to The 
Editor, American Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Miscellaneous 
L.M.E. 


Nursery Class Opened—Word comes from Superinten- 
dent C. E. MacDonald of the School for the Deaf and Blind, 
New Westminster, British Columbia, concerning the opening 
of a nursery class for children with impaired hearing. It will 
be known as The Lord Tennyson nursery school. It is the 
first of its kind in Canada and is the result of several years 
of planning by the provincial school under Dr. MacDonald’s 
direction. Eight children and their mothers came to the 
opening session, as the parent as well as the child must re- 
ceive instruction in the different techniques. At present, 
enrollment is limited to those in the greater Vancouver area 
who are able to attend with their mothers each day. Full 
operation is planned by September. This is an interesting 
project and embodies many of the ideas utilized by the John 
Tracy Clinic described in an earlier issue of the ANNALS. 


Honorary Degrees Given—At the 1945 graduation exer- 
cises at Gallaudet College in June, two honorary degrees 
were given. Florence Lewis May, B.S., Hispanic Museum, 
New York City, was given the Honorary Degree of Master 
of Arts. The following citation was read: Florence Lewis 
May, student of Spanish History and handicraft, traveler, 
and author of books on Spanish Art. The degree was given in 
Absentia. Arthur C. Manning, M.A., LL.D., Superintendent, 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, was given the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. The follow- 
ing citation was read: Arthur C. Manning, wise administra- 
tor, successful educator, author and leader in the education 
of the deaf. These honors are well deserved and will meet 
with enthusiastic approval throughout the profession. 


Gift of Back Copies Received—Mrs. Anna McPhail Cook 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, has donated sixty back 
copies of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear to the files. 
Some of the copies are very valuable as the stock pile in 
certain numbers is very low. All of the magazines are in 
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excellent condition and the ANNALS wishes to thank Mrs. 
Cook for her thoughtfulness. 


Advanced Degree Granted—Helmer R. Myklebust, Direc- 
tor of Research, The New Jersey School for the Deaf, West 
Trenton, New Jersey, was awarded the Doctor of Education 
degree at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
May 19 at the annual commencement exercises. Dr. Mykle- 
bust received his A.B. from Augustana College, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, his M.A. from Gallaudet College in 1935, and 
his M.A, in clinical psychology, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, in 1941. His doctoral studies were in 
the fields of psychology and guidance. The title of his thesis 
was “A Study of the Usefulness of Objective Measures of 
Mechanical Aptitude in Guidance Programs for the Hypa- 
cousic.” As the title implies, the object of the study was to 
evaluate certain tests of mechanical aptitude to determine 
their validity and reliability when used with children whose 
hearing impairment precludes normal language usage. Con- 
gratulations, Dr. Myklebust. 


Dr. Thomas C. Forrester—Dr. Thomas C. Forrester, for 
twenty-five years superintendent of the Rochester School for 
the Deaf, died on May 22, in South London, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Dr. Forrester was born in Glasgow, Scotland. He was 
graduated from Edinburgh College and for a time taught 
at the Glasgow Institute for the Deaf. He then came to this 
country and was superintendent of the Maryland School for 
the Deaf before going to the Rochester school in 1918. There- 
after followed twenty-five years of devoted service for the 
deaf and hard of hearing children of New York. Dr. For- 
rester was a popular participant at all conventions and con- 
ferences, He held many important assignments. He had a 
delightful sense of humor to go with his equally delightful 
Scotch-sprinkled speech. The Rochester School grew rapidly 
during his tenure as superintendent. It is unique in that it 
uses both the oral and manual means of expression in its 
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classrooms. The school is one of the few to maintain a regu- 
lar four-year high school course. 

In 1942 Dr. Forrester received the degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters from Gallaudet College. For many years 
he was secretary of the Association to Promote the Teaching _ 
of Speech to the Deaf. He retired in 1943. Another grand 
man has left our midst but he has left us with stimulating 
memories that will continue to extend his influence in the 
years to come. 


Albert Berg—The profession again lost a distinguished 
deaf educator in the death of Albert Berg on March 5, 1945, 
in Council Bluffs, Iowa. He was 80 years of age at the time 
of his passing. He was born April 16, 1864, in Lafayette, 
Indiana, and received his early education at the Indiana 
School for the Deaf. He graduated from Gallaudet College 
with a Bachelor of Arts degree in 1886. He was honored 
with the degree of Master of Arts from the same college in 
1895. 

For forty-five years Albert Berg taught in the academic 
department of the Indiana school, at the same time serving 
as editor of the Indiana Hoosier, the school publication. He 
loved children and was beloved by them. He retired in 
1933 and with his wife, lived in Philadelphia for a while. 
The Bergs later moved to Council Bluffs so as to be close to 
their son, Lloyd E. Berg, superintendent of the Iowa School 
for the Deaf. 

During his retirement Mr. Berg did a large amount of 
writing. Three of his books were printed and prove intensely 
interesting to those interested in the deaf. One is on 
memories of his student days at Gallaudet College, another 
is on recollections of various kinds, mostly connected with 
his experiences as a teacher. His last work is a book on 
the deaf in the professions, arts and trades. An interesting 
incident in his interesting life came as a result of his ability 
as a football player. Purdue University selected him as its 
first football coach and for a time he also coached the Butler 
football team. 

One by one our fine deaf educators of the deaf pass from 
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the educational picture in our schools. Their lives must be 
an inspiration to our younger deaf men who enter the teach- 
ing profession today. “Lives of great men oft remind us”— 
and they should. 


Tennessee School for the Deaf Reaches 100 Year Mark— 
The centennial celebration of the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf was held May 21, when the school sponsored a pageant 
depicting ten episodes presenting highlights in the century 
of progress by this fine school. Records show that Governor 
James C. Jones appointed a board in the spring of 1844 to 
determine the initial steps to be taken in founding a state 
school for the deaf in the state. Information was received 
by the board from the first school for the deaf in West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, also the New York Institution and others. 
The school functioned successfully from the start, The Civil 
War made it necessary to suspend operations for a time, the 
authorities using the buildings for a military hospital. Since 
the Civil War the school has prospered splendidly. When it 
was first chartered it was known as the Tennessee Deaf and 
Dumb School. When Mrs. Poore, present able executive, took 
over the superintendency this was changed to the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf. Mrs. Poore is one of the few women 
superintendents of our state schools. She has made a name 
for herself in her own state educational circles and nationally 
in the field of the education of the deaf. She is a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf. We congratulate the 
School for the Deaf in Tennessee and Mrs. Poore, its able 
superintendent, on one hundred years of exceptional prog- 
ress. 


Adoption of Hearing Aid Standards—A specification for a 
scientifically accurate method of measuring the performance 
characteristics of hearing aids was recently released by the 
American Hearing Aid Association. 

For years the hearing aid industry has recognized the need 
for standardized methods of determining the performance of 
the tiny electrical devices that have proved so effective in 
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removing the wall of silence for the several hundred thousand 
of America’s deafened who depend upon the industry’s pro- 
ducts for the hearing that is so vital to their safety, health 
and welfare. 

Previous attempts by members of the industry to develop 
standard measuring methods were unsuccessful and it was 
not until the American Hearing Aid Association was formed 
early in 1943 (numbering almost all of America’s prominent 
hearing aid manufacturers in its membership) that progress 
began to be made with the many complicated problems that 
surround the subject. 

The specification, following closely upon the Association’s 
successful effort to assist the Federal Trade Commission in 
establishing a code of fair trade practices for the industry, 
indicates that hearing aid manufacturers are keenly aware 
of the public interest in hearing aids and that they are study- 
ing ways and means to acquaint the public with the various 
“yardsticks” that may be used to evaluate the products of 
the industry, unembellished by the advertising copywriter. 

The specification was drawn up by a group of hearing aid 
engineers selected by the members of the American Hearing 
Aid Association, who reported their recommendations to the 
membership. The recommended procedures were then tenta- 
tively put into actual practice in the laboratories of the co- 
operating manufacturers who reported their experience to 
the committee. Thus, all of the provisions of the standardized 
procedure ultimately developed represent not only the 
recommendations of the Standards Committee but also in- 
clude the modifications in methods and principles that were 
found necessary as a result of the actual manufacturing and 
laboratory experience of the member companies. No hastily 
conceived program, the specification of scientific methods of 
measurement required approximately eighteen months’ time 
to develop. 

The document undoubtedly constitutes the greatest for- 
ward step ever taken by the hearing aid industry and it will 
focus public opinion on quality in hearing aids as nothing 
else could do. Scientific methods of measurement can never, 
in an active technical field, be considered final, and this is 
particularly true of the hearing aid field because of advance- 
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ments in the art of making, fitting and testing hearing aids. 
Now, for the first time, however, the industry has a formal, 
sicentifically accurate specification for measurement proce- 
dure, operative in the plants of all manufacturers and form- 
ing a substantial base upon which the industry can hope to 
produce even more effective instrumental aids to hearing in 
the years to come, Further information may be received by 
writing Denison B. Hull, Secretary-Treasurer, American 
Hearing Aid Society, 1615, 77 W. Washington Street, Chi- 
cago 2, Illinois. 


Reviews of Publications 


Studies in the Psychology of the Deaf, No. 2. Fritz Heider, 
Ph.D. and Grace Moore Heider, M.A. of the Psychological 
Division, Clarence W. Barron, Research Department, 
Clarke School for the Deaf. Psychological Monographs, 
53, 1941. pp. ix, 158. 


Two excellent studies of research problems of great in- 
terest to educators of the deaf were published by the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association in a second report of psycho- 
logical research at Clarke School. Dr. Fritz Heider and Mrs. 
Grace Moore Heider are co-authors of the publication. 

The first study is a comparison of recorded observations 
and a motion picture analysis of the language and social be- 
havior of young deaf children as compared to hearing chil- 
dren, Subjects consisted of 14 deaf children, ranging in age 
from 3 years 11 months to 6 years 6 months, enrolled at 
Clarke School and 31 hearing children, ranging in age from 
2 years 7 months to 5 years 6 months, attending a free play 
school at Smith College or the Smith College Nursery School. 
The observations consisted in following one child and record- 
ing by minutes what he said or did. The observations aver- 
aged 27 minutes. Motion pictures were made through an 
observation screen with the children seated at tables with 
paper and pencil. 

The deaf children communicated by using the limited 
vocabulary they had learned, pictorial gestures, imitation of 
action, pointing, facial expressions, headshaking and nod- 
ding, and vocalizations. The deaf were more dependent upon 
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the context of a situation than the hearing and reached a 
stage of language development characteristic of hearing chil- 
dren of two or two and a half years. 

Limitations of communication were noted in: 


(1) inary play, which was restricted to the level of action for 

(2) por Pc to past or future; 

(3) reference to absent objects; 

(4) expression of necessity and possibility ; 

(5) evaluating statements in which they can only express approval, 
disapproval or claim credit in general terms; 

(6) reference to psychological events such as thinking, knowing, 
guessing, watching, looking, and wanting, which can be used 
only in global complexes in which the event is fused with the 
object. 

These limitations affect the social contacts of the deaf 
child. In the establishment of diffuse rapport and in simple 
presentation, when the object is present, the social approach 
of the deaf and hearing is equivalent, The deaf child is lim- 
ited in ostentatious presentation which increases his social 
prestige by inability to make comparison of size, quantity, 
or quality. In requests for help the deaf cannot express their 
needs specifically and in guiding the activities of others, 
there is difficulty in imposing their ideas on the group, espe- 
cially where irreality is involved. The hearing sometimes 
avoid aggression with reasons, whereas the deaf child fre- 
quently uses primary defense behavior against interference 
and criticism. 

Throughout the body of the paper there are illustrations 
of behavior to demonstrate the conclusions reached, The Ap- 
pendix contains analyses of two of the motion picture studies. 

The second paper concerns the adjustment of the adult 
deaf. The authors present an excellent review of the litera- 
ture on personality and social adjustment of the deaf, indi- 
cating that results have been based on tests for the hearing 
and the assumption has been made that the environment of 
the deaf is the same as the hearing. 

Dr. and Mrs, Heider base their study on 82 letters in an- 
swer to a questionnaire and interviews with 7 deaf adults, 
all graduates or former pupils of 5 schools for the deaf. This 
was a select group of deaf, as only those with sufficient Eng- 
lish and only those interested in returning the questionnaire 

could be included in the study. The data was analyzed first 
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in an attempt to determine what the deaf actually miss, 
which seemed to be sound in its non-social functions and 
sound as a means of social intercourse. 

The next section concerns the attitude of the hearing 
toward the deaf, which varied from exclusiveness to actual 
hostility. The great difference in the attitude of normal per- 
sons to the blind, as compared to the deaf, is discussed. 

The third section lists the difficulties in regard to marriage 
and securing employment. Marriage does not involve prob- 
lems. The limitation in kinds of work and the prejudice of 
employers are mentioned by the deaf as problems in the 
employment field. 

The deaf react to the frustration of deafness by with- 
drawal or an active adjustment. The withdrawal may be an 
emotional retreat from everything related to the situation or 
may be rationally controlled. The deaf who make an active 
adjustment to their deafness overcome their limitations by 
force and education. The importance of reading is frequently 
stressed. 

The deaf are a minority group. Some cite the advantages 
of associating with the deaf and others the advantages of 
associating with the hearing. Some deaf mention the associa- 
tion with the hard of hearing as most satisfactory, as this 
group knows lipreading and retains the “hearing” outlook 
on life. 

The authors conclude that if the deaf differ from the hear- 
ing in their adjustment, it may be normal behavior in an 
abnormal situation, rather than abnormal behavior in a 
norma! situation. 

There is great need for a broad preliminary study of the 
psychological environment of the deaf and the ways they 
adjust to it. Most of the deaf meet their problems with a 
resourcefulness and courage that go far toward helping.them 
adjust to tensions and frustrations with which they have to 
struggle. 

The Appendix to the study contains a copy of the ques- 
tionnaire, short summaries of the individual responses to the 
questionnaire, and a quantitative summary of the data. 

HEten S. Lang, Principal 
Central Institute for the Deaf 
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THE ARCHBISHOP 
RYAN MEMORIAL 
INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


A Catholic residential and day school for 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children. Educa- 
tion and training from Kindergarten 
through Eighth Grade. Vocational classes 
for both boys and girls. Speech and Speech- 
Reading used at all times. 


For terms apply 


The Sisters of Saint Joseph 
3509 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


by 


Marietta Rector VINSON 


THIS IS the only book in America which gives a full, clear outline and 
discussion of the constructions of the English language from the stand- 
point of the needs of deaf pupils. It is the only book which gives the 
distinctive vocabulary used with each language principle and other 
facts of language. It is, also, unique in that it shows the mechanical 
nature of the English language. It shows the tacher what should be 
taught in order to teach fully the constructions of language. 


THE SYSTEM is easily understood by the pupil. It is definite in all 
of its phases. The pupil is given the material and a definite thing to 
do, and he does it. His mental processes are not muddled by attempts 
to analyze—analysis is a requirement of grammar, not of language- 
teaching. For the pupil to be able to see the mechanical nature of 
constructions greatly simplifies his language problem. 


ONLY IN learning the particular vocabulary which is associated with, 
and limited to, each language principle and other fact of language will 
the deaf pupil improve his reading ability in its relation to vocabulary. 
THIS IS A NATURAL LAW, inherent in the language iteslf, AND 
CANNOT BE ALTERED. 
TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 
Discount: 5 to 9 copies, inclusive, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33-1/3 Per Cent 
(When ordered directly from the author) 
Send orders and inquiries to M. Vinson, P.O. Box 236, 
Berkeley, California 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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